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CHAPTER XXVI. 
“ THROUGH DEEP WATERS.” 


THE shock to May was profound. The knowledge of his 
approaching marriage, the consciousness of the wide gulf which 
his new ties would open between him and herself, was as nothing 
to the blow Ogilvie’s hand had dealt. What opinion could he 
have formed of ev, that he should have expected her co-opera- 
tion in such a scheme? Had his moral sense been blunted? 
How was it that a man who seemed the soul of honour, could 
meditate the deliberate robbery of a woman who was about to 
give him herself, her love, her fortune? May could never have 
anticipated the bitterness of such disenchantment! She had 
yet to learn that many men—successful and highly honourable 
men—have one code to regulate their dealings with their fellows, 
and another for their intercourse with what used to be considered 
the weaker sex; none who know the world, will question this. 
Is it to be attributed to the fact, that most men, however their 
reason and higher convictions may disapprove, are ingrained 
polygamists? Who can tell? There can, however, be no doubt 
that some of the cruellest wrongs, the keenest agonies, arise 
from the conflict between the laws which are essential for the 
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welfare of Society, the improvement of the human race, and the 
tremendous force of natural instincts. Whoever, through daring 
or weakness, ventures to break the all-important code that 
develops from “our duty to our neighbour,” let him or her be 
prepared to accept the penalty. Such considerations did not 
present themselves to May. Nor was she selfish in her misery, 
she thought of her faithful if somewhat priggish friend! Sur- 
rounded as she had been from babyhood, with devoted affection, 
how would she endure the polished hardness which was Ogilvie’s 
ordinary shield and spear, in dealing with his fellow creatures? 
He did not love Frances, and how could he disguise his want 
of affection? She (May) knew what Ogilvie was unmasked. 
It was this contrast, this discovery of a moral Gulf Stream, which 
traversed with its warm current the colder ocean of his surface 
nature, that lent so subtle a charm to her friendship with him! 
How would it be with Frances? For herself she could not 
fancy a more torturing existence than that of Ogilvie’s unloved 
wife. She knew him well; since the scene she had just gone 
through, a new and fierce light had brought out with terrible 
distinctness the coarser grain, the seams and flaws of his 
character, all of which were welded together and smoothed 
down by his strong will. But she must not think! Her first 
duty to herself was to present an unbroken front, to allow no 
faltering, to direct suspicion to the coming marriage as the 
source of mental or physical suffering. 

It was a bitter experience the first waking moment from the 
heavy sleep, which, after a night of wakeful battling with herself, 
she fell into, considerably after dawn. But with the sense of 
wretchedness came the strength to resist—and she rose, thinking 
of how she’ should busy herself during the day. Certainly she 
should arrange her belongings and pack them up, as she did not 
doubt that Miss Barton would accept her offer of a visit. She 
contrived to occupy herself fully, and got through the morning 
and afternoon better than she hoped. 

Miss Macallan was reading a letter with a discomfited air, 
when May came down to breakfast the next day. She imme- 
diately put it aside and proceeded to read the usual portion of 
Scripture. 

When the servants had retired, and she had given May her 
tea, she took up her letter again. , 
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“Didn't you tell me,” she said in a severe tone, “that my 
cousin Ogilvie was quite agreeable to your going away for a 
bit, and approved of me letting my house?” 

“ He did not seem to have any objection to my visiting Miss 
Barton, but I don’t think I said anything about the house.” 

“Well, it’s my impression you did ; any way, here Mr. Ogilvie 
writes as if I was a—a mere beggar that depended on his 
bounty! because I ventured to accept a good tenant without 
asking his leave! [’ll have him to know I am not beholden to 
him for anything! If he did mix himself up in my affairs, it 
was on his own account.” 

May looked at her in astonishment, her tone towards her 
revered relative being generally most deferential. 

“T am sorry he has written in such a strain!” she said. 

“But here’s what has just taken my breath away,” continued 
Euphemia, and she read, “I think it right to inform you that I 
am engaged to Miss Conroy, and hope to be married before 
August—this will necessarily make some change in my plans.” 
“Did you know this?” with a piercing glance. 

“Yes, Mr. Ogilvie told me the other day.” 

“ And why did you not tell me?” 

“T thought Mr. Ogilvie wished to tell you himself.” 

“Well, it all passes my comprehension, and upsets all my 
ideas. And are you going to stay on with me?” 

“Not if you do not want me, Miss Macallan,” said May, a 
good deal startled by the question. “I do not see how Mr. 
Ogilvie’s marriage can affect my remaining with you, if you 
require my services.” 

“Your services!” burst out Miss Macallan fiercely, and then 
drew in suddenly. “Well, I really cannot tell; you are a nice- 
like girlie, and handy, but I cannot, just at the present, say what 
1 may want—we'll leave that open, and—tell me, you have no 
law plea going on, hey ? no money coming to you?” 

“Certainly not!” said May smiling. “I have nothing in the 
world but what I have saved from the salary you give me. 
What put such an idea into your head, Miss Macallan? I am 
sure Mr. Ogilvie never told you anything of the kind.” 

“T can’t say he did, still he put it into my mind.” 

“T haven’t yet had a reply from Miss Barton, but I think she 
will take me in.” 
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“Well, the curious turns of this life are what none of us can 
anticipate, and put very curious “thoughts into my head! [’ll 
write to my cousin, but not to-day. It’s wiser to cool down 
before taking the pen in my hand,” and Miss Macallan rose 
rom the table, put her letter into a big solid desk that stood 
on a dinner waggon, and departed with her key basket. 

May took up the paper and waited for the second post, as she 
was beginning to feel anxious for some communication from 
Miss Barton. 

She was not disappointed. At ten o’clock came the expected 
letter ; it was concise but to the point. 


“DEAR MAy,—Delighted at the idea of having you. Am 
just starting for our old holiday ground, ‘Le Moulin.” If you 
can come on Saturday, let me know when your train arrives at 
Rouen, and I shall meet you there. Senda line by return—all 
news when we meet. 

“Ever yours, 
“S. BARTON.” 


Saturday! and this was Thursday morning. She could 


do it easily! Letter in hand, she pursued Miss Macallan 
into the remote recesses of the basement, where she was taking 
stock of the coals. 

“Eh,” she said, coming into the kitchen and putting on her 
spectacles, “that ‘ill do fine, and you'll write me whether you'd 
like to come back or no?” 

“ Certainly,” returned May, who felt in some unaccountable 
way that once away her connection with Miss Macallan would 
be for ever severed. She went away to make her preparations 
for removing all that belonged to her. Whatever Miss Macallan’s 
wishes might be, May made up her mind never to return. 

The afternoon brought her an affectionate note from Frances 
Conroy, announcing her engagement, and adding, “I assure you, 
dear May, one of Mr. Ogilvie’s strongest merits in my eyes is 
his consistent kindness to you, which proves that his interest in 
myself has been of long standing.” She then proceeded to 
enlarge on the sensitive pride of her fiancé which had long held 
him back from avowing his attachment, as he hesitated to ask 
an heiress like herself to share his humbler fortunes. The 
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marriage would not take place immediately, as there was much 
to arrange, but Mr. Conroy was anxious that his future son-in- 
law should be made known to the neighbours and tenantry, as 
he hoped that at the next election he should stand for the 
county. All through this epistle, May could read the under- 
lying tone of tenderness, joy, pride, and her heart sickened at 
the picture of intended treachery stamped upon her memory. 
Her only hope for Frances lay in the fact that her powers of 
observation were neither quick nor keen. If Ogilvie chose to 
take the trouble, he could easily blind her to the true state of 
affairs. 

May was thankful that Frances had not invited her to the 
Chase. She penned an affectionate reply, which she posted on 
her way to the train. Miss Macallan, to her surprise, appeared 
in her bonnet and cloak. 

“T am thinking,” she said, “as two cost no more than one, I 
just thought I’d go with you to the station.” 

“ Thank you,” said May gratefully. “It is very kind of you.” 

“You have conducted yourself very well in my house, and I 
wish to show my approbation. I'll be glad to hear of your well- 
doing. And I am more pleased than I can well say, that you 
have respectable friends to go to.” 

May could only repeat her thanks for Miss Macallan’s kind 
interest, with a sort of passing wonder why she should be so 
especially grateful for the respectability of May’s friends. It 
was rather comforting on the whole to have some one to see 
her off, and she had never felt so friendly to the unusually 
gracious Euphemia as when she waved adieu to her from the 
carriage window as they slowly moved off. 

* * * * * * * 

It was wonderfully soothing to be once more with Miss 
Barton in their quaint old quarters at the “Moulin des 
Bois.” It was little over a year since May found a refuge 
there after the shock of her father’s death. What a wonderful 
experience she had had during that brief space of time !—she 
seemed, even to herself, to have developed from a crude, half- 
educated, half-fledged creature, abashed by the sense of her own 
insignificance, into womanhood, and a certain feeling of power. 
If only she could blot out the memory of Ogilvie’s strange out- 
burst—his extraordinary display of passion and treachery! The 
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bitterness of that moment was perpetually with her, and the 
effort to seem unchanged was weary work. After some reflec- 
tion she wrote to Ogilvie, telling him of her kind reception by 
Miss Barton, and her wish to remain where she was for some 
time. It would not be well to break off her communications 
with her guardian the moment he was about to be married. He 
replied in a suitable and guarded strain, expressed a hope that 
she would often visit Frances and himself, and assured her she 
would alway be welcome in their house. Madame Falk also 
wrote, expressing her pleasure that Miss Barton had the comfort 
of May’s company. 

It was a little difficult to find enough to do at the Mill, 
and May’s resource, her only refuge from thought, was 
occupation. 

Miss Barton almost wondered at her feverish activity. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ you are as hard to satisfy with work as 
his Satanic Majesty in the old legends, where he is represented 
making a bargain with some wretched mortal, who is to keep 
him employed. Only I can’t imagine you playing the Devil’s 
part. I wish I had brought down all my old !garments, you 
would have renovated them splendidiy. Did I tell you that 
Esther has given me a lovely velvet dress? I have not worn it 
yet, and I shall not know myself in it.” 

May confessed her ignorance of this event. A lively descrip- 
tion of the beauty and costliness of the garment ensued. Miss 
Barton was a great pedestrian, and rather an amusing com- 
panion. She had seen a great deal of the world, and was a 
shrewd observer so far as her “ken” could penetrate ; nor was 
she very merciful in her judgments; arguments, therefore, fre- 
quently arose between her and her young companion, which, as 
usual, ended by leaving each of her own opinion ; still May was 
deeply grateful to her for the useful friction of her society. It took 
her away from the morbid indulgence of her passionate regrets, 
which so sorely tempted her. But the length of the excursions 
on foot, which were nothing to Miss Barton’s wiry strength, 
tried May terribly. Her nerves had been sorely strained, and 
the conflict constantly going on in her heart between the 
desperate longing for a sight of Ogilvie, who for more than a 
year had accustomed her to look to him for all the brightness 
and happiness her life had ever known, and her determined 
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effort to put him out of her mind, had made her feverish and 
unable to eat. 

“You had better stay where you are,” said Miss Barton, one 
beautiful evening, as she came into the low, quaintly-shaped 
sitting-room, whose angles and corners were the result of two 
rooms thrown into one, and she looked keenly at May as she 
spoke. “You are looking a very miserable object, and you’ve 
been looking worse since you came here—how long ago?” 

“ Nearly three weeks.” 

“Well, this fine air ought to have set you up. What’s the 
matter ? Can’t you recover from the iron rule of Miss Macallan ?” 

“Do believe me, that Miss Macallan was not in the least un- 
kind. Probably a long stay in London did not suit me, but I 
will keep at home this evening, for I feel as if I could not walk.” 

“T’ll go into Rouen to-morrow, and get you a tonic,” said Miss 
Barton, with prompt decision. “ But the evening is too heavenly 
to stay indoors. Here, Ill put this easy-chair in the window. 
You can see the sunset quite well there. It will be glorious. 
I’ll just go up to the old chapel.” 

With brusque kindliness Miss Barton settled May, gave her a 
book, and went briskly away. May tried to read, but soon 
wandered from the page before her, and let the volume drop in 
her lap. How long she had sat thus lost in memory and thought 
she did not know, but she was roused by the sound of horses’ 
feet and wheels. A. startling sound at that hour at the 
“Moulin des Bois,” when all the farm work was over for the 
day, and the delicious restful evening time reigned over field 
and wood. Then, the sound of quick steps approaching, the 
door opened, and Carr walked in, smiling, brown, the picture of 
healthy life—-enough to scare the demons of dejection and 
useless regret. 

“Mr. Carr!” cried May, starting up. “I am so glad to see 
you. Where have you come from ?” 

“From London last,” he returned, shaking hands with her 
cordially. “You see, my mother was anxious to get her promised 
visit to the Conroys over before the house was filled for this 
wedding, so we went straight through from Milan to London. 
I saw her off, yesterday, for the Chase—crossed last night, and 
here I am.” 

“Miss Barton will be so glad. Have you dined?” 
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“Yes, I stayed at Rouen to look about meand dine. My 
mother, who, by the way, is a splendid traveller, was anxious to 
have a report of you both; and I want to consult with you on 
one or two matters—with Aunt Sally and you, too.” 

“Aunt Sally!” repeated May. “Do you dare to apply such 
a familiar term to the severe Miss Barton ?” 

“Pooh! Her severity is only skin deep. You see, ‘ Miss 
Barton’ is too formal for such near relations as we are; and 
‘Sarah’ is too familiar for a woman of her years, so we have hit 
on the happy medium.” 

“Will you have tea or coffee, Mr. Carr ?” 

“T can never resist tea, it’s our mainstay at home. Here it 
seems, it is not considered quite healthy. Ah! those who 
doubt it ought to know what it is to a thirsty traveller—a_ hard- 
riding stockman. But how goes it with yourself, Miss Riddell ; 
you don’t look robust ?” 

“Oh, I am right enough! I have felt the heat a good deal, 
and I believe walked a little too much with your ‘ Aunt 
Sally.” 

’ “She would knock up a dozen like you!” Looking at her 
with kindly interest as she proceeded to ring a hand-bell outside 
the door, which was answered by Adrienne, who expressed her 
joy at seeing “ Monsieur.” 

While she went to fetch the kettle, May proceeded to set 
forth the tea-things, which stood in a fine old carved oak cup- 
board. 

“Here, Miss Riddell, don’t trouble and tire yourself. I can 
do that. I’m a regular dab at tea making, and—— I don’t 
like to see you look so faint and white. I shall not let Aunt 
Sally wear you out with these long marches while I am here.” 

“ Are you going to stay ?” 

“Yes, for a little bit. Then I may run up to Paris, and 
return to fetch my mother. Ske is looking first-rate, I can tell 
you—quite too young to have a big son like me. They all want 
me to go the wedding,” he went on, reaching up to a great china 
tea-pot on the top shelf, and keeping his back to May. “ Frances 
Conroy’s, you know; but I don’t fancy going.” 

“Why?” asked May, quite steadily, in her usual voice. “They 
will make an interesting couple.” 

“Not to my mind. There isn’t nature enough about either of 
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them,” cried Carr, turning round and putting his teapot down 
with something of a bang. 

“Thank you, Mr. Carr,” said May laughing ; “but that is far 
too large for two people. That isa representative teapot, and 
belongs to the house. Pray put it back.” 

“All right,” returned Carr. “No; I don’t care about the 
wedding. Ogilvie is such a cool hand ; heis marrying for money, 
of course, and—well, I never liked him—nor he me.” 

“How can you possibly tell? If, as you confess, you do not 
like him, you cannot judge him fairly.” 

“Why not, Miss Riddell? I do not fancy I am unjust.” 

“You may be, without knowing it.” 

“At any rate, I don’t like to see any girl married for her 
money. You cannot believe Ogilvie is in love with her?” 

“ How should 7 know? Some men never are in love, and Mr. 
Ogilvie looks like that kind of man.” 

“Then they are curiously-constructed animals,” said Carr, 
taking his place at the table, as Adrienne brought in the kettle 
and a plate of delicate “tartines,” with another of watercress. 
“ A man who does not fallin love is an inhuman monster. I 
have always been in love with someone, except when there was 
no one to fall in love with. At present Iam in love with my 
mother.” And he laughed frankly. 

“ The best love of all,” said May, with a low sigh. “Of one 
thing I am quite sure, Mr. Ogilvie will always be nice and con- 
siderate to his wife. He is too well-bred——” 

“Nice and considerate!” interrupted Carr. “That’s not my 
idea of a husband. I should want a little more ‘fire and tow’ 
than that if I were a girl. And, now tell me—if I am not taking 
a liberty in asking—have you parted company with your friend 
Meg Merrilies, in Granby Road?” 

“Yes. She did not want me much, and——” she paused. 

“T should think she did not!” emphatically ; and May was a 
little struck with his tone, and the slight knitting of his brow. 
“I never saw a woman who gave me so much the idea of greed. 
She would sell her soul for gain.” 

“Perhaps so, if she had one to sell.” 

“True,” said Carr, smiling. 

“ At all events, we parted friends, and have since bidden each 
other a final farewell by letter.” 
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“That’s right. Now I earnestly hope you will stay with my 
mother, at any rate while she is in France. You suit her well, 
you understand her, and she is deucedly fond of you; I know 
she is. Another cup, please.” 

May gave it to him with a friendly smile. There was an 
indescribable atmosphere of healthy, joyous life about Carr, 
which was quite contagious, and acted like an invigorating 
sea breeze. May yielded to the influence, and for awhile forgot 
the present. Soon Carr was describing his own and his mother’s 
journey through Switzerland to the Italian lakes. 

“T wish you had been with us, Miss Riddell,” he concluded. 
“You would have been enchanted. But I am sure my 
mother will go again, and then she will take you with her. By 
the way, you speak French like a native. Do you think you 
could get the natives here to give me aroom? I want to stay 
a few days, and it is a long way to come to and fro to Rouen 
every day.” 

“That will be very nice,” said May pleasantly. “In Miss 
Barton’s absence I will ask Adrienne to arrange matters.” So 
Adrienne was called, and given carte blanche in the transaction. 

Before Adrienne returned Miss Barton came in from her walk 
and was equally delighted and astonished to find Carr, gazing with 
May at the sunset glories, as the life-giving orb sank behind the 
range of low hills, which hemmed in the valleys to the west, 
touching the tops of the poplars with gold, and sending a parting 
gleam to quiver on the mill-stream. 

Before the explanation of his appearance was completed 
Adrienne came to announce volubly that Madame “La pro- 
pri¢taire ” had a “chambre,” but a chamber of a luxurious de- 
scription, which she would permit monsieur to occupy for the 
infinitesimal charge of twenty francs a week. 

“ Twenty francs a week,” repeated Miss Barton. “Fiddle-de- 
dee. Twelve would be about the mark. And Bernard, if you 
do come here, what on earth will you do with that grand gentle- 
man’s gentleman of yours?” 

“You don’t suppose I am going to be bothered with 42m, Aunt 
Sally? He is useful as atravelling-servant ; but I began the use 
of such fine things as valets too late in life, not to find them 
more in the way than of use, so I have sent him on to Paris to 
wait for me till I want him. Can’t we get some kind of shandry- 
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dan to drive about in? I fancy you have been walking Miss 
Riddell to death.” 

“ My dear Bernard, what an exaggeration. Why, May could 
walk me downany day. She looks pale chiefly because she does 
not walk enough.” 

“Well, Aunt Sally, we'll see what driving will do to bring back 
her roses—not that she ever had many,” with a kindly glance at 
her ; “or rather hers were the roses of York.” 

“Come,” said Miss Barton, “let us look at this room they 
offer you, and see if it is fit to occupy.” 

* * * * * * * 

This was the beginning of better times. Carr proved a pleasant 
companion, his simple tastes and sound common-sense made him 
easily satisfied in the matter of entertainment. He managed to 
find a conveyance and horse that he could hire—as rich, energetic 
menlgenerally do succeed in finding whatever they want—and one 
of the miller’s sons was well pleased to act groom for a consider- 
ation. Thus equipped, they went far afield, and saw a great 
deal of the country ; and though May’s roses were slow in re- 
turning, she began to look brighter and more like what she was 
during her brief visit to Paris. Miss Barton sometimes wondered 
at Carr’s perfect contentment with so placid and monotonous a 
life. He talked of going up to Paris, but he was in no hurry to 
go, and made himself as agreeable and useful as he possibly 
could, even reading aloud to his companions occasionally, when 
a wet evening kept them in the house. 

“I wish,” he said to May one day after luncheon, when they 
happened to be alone together, “I wish you would call me 
Bernard.” 

“It does not seem natural to call you anything but Mr. Carr.” 

“Well, I wish you would ; you see I cannot call you by your 
Christian name, if you will not use mine. It would be pre- 
sumptuous, and it comes to my lips much more readily than Miss 
Riddell. I always think of you as May.” 

“Qh, call me May if you like; as dear Madame Falk’s son 
you can call me anything you choose.” 

“ And, as Madame Falk’s adopted daughter, you ought to call 
me Bernard !” 

“Very well, I will when I think of it.” 

“Thank you. Well, then May (it’s an awfully nice name)——” 
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“Tt is not bad while I am quite young, but it will sound 
rather silly when I am forty or fifty.” 

“Not it. But I was going to say, I want to take your advice 
about a matter of some importance, at least, to me.” 

“T am sure it is quite at your service, though I don’t suppose 
it will be of much value. You have had far more experience 
than I have, and know more.” 

“TI am going to say what many would think rude. Somehow, 
you scem to me as old, or nearly as old, as myself. Here, let 
me hold that for you.” “That” was a skein of silk, which she 
was trying to wind by passing it round a chair-back. 

“Thank you,” said May, removing it to his outstretched, ex- 
ceedingly brown, strong hands. “I think, on the whole you seem 
younger to me than myself.” 

“Come, that is not very complimentary either. Why, there 
must be ten years between us; but never mind that. Will you 
come with me to the council chamber—that opening in the woods 
up above there, where we get a glimpse of Rouen? There’s a 
log or two we can sit on, and I don’t want Aunt Sally; she is 
talking of going into the town to-day.” 

“Very well,” returned May, winding diligently. “I feel quite 
eager to know what the ‘ matter’ is.” 

“ Are you coming to Rouen with me, May?” asked Miss 
Barton, returning. 

“No!” exclaimed Carr, “she is coming with me. I want to 
talk to her about one or two things—we will tell you all about it 
after.” 

“Very well, but who is to drive me?” said Miss Barton, while 
she inwardly ejaculated : 

“Good Lord! is he going to propose for her? He never seems 
a bit like a lover.” 

“T’ll tell Victor to go, will that do, Aunt Sally ?” 

Half-an-hour afterwards, May and her client had mounted to 
the point of view Carr had chosen for a council chamber. She 
seated herself on the trunk of a prostrate tree : 

“ Now, Mr. Carr—I mean Bernard—go on.” 

“ You are not tired, are you?” 

“Not at all; I am quite prepared to lend you my ears and my 
brains.” : 

“It is quite heavenly here,” said Carr, with a sigh of content. 
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May did not answer, and he resumed : 

“You see, I had quite made up my mind to carry the mother 
back to Australia with me, and put her at the head of my house. 
I fancied she would like it because / did, and she did not like to 
say no—at any rate at first—now I have been so much more 
with her, and come to know her well, I have perceived some 
difficulties. First, though I think she is fond of me, and as 
sweet and kind as a woman can be, she doesn’t love me as she 
would ason that had grown up with her. It used to make me 
rather miserable, but the more I think of her, the more I see 
that it is my misfortune, not her fault. I always wished for a 
mother, and was ready to jump at such aone as mine. Now, no- 
thing could bring back to her the child she had lost in its baby- 
hood,” he sighed. “This is but natural, so I never could make 
up to her in a new country what she leaves behind. The social 
life, the companionship of Aunt Sally—who is a good soul, but 
whose company does not give me the keenest pleasure. Now 
you know my mother well. How say you, would it not be truer 
kindness to establish her comfortably in Paris, and come over to 
see her sometimes, than to drag her across the wide ocean to a 
land of strangers? Aunt Sally won’t commit herself to any 
opinion ; she says she is not disinterested enough, but you—you 
will give me a sound opinion ?” 

“I think I can,” said May gravely, “though I am not dis- 
interested. My advice is: leave your mother in Paris, she will be 
happier ; and of course you will marry, then she must give way 
to your wife. It is better to leave her in the home she is 
accustomed to.” 

“T believe you are right, May,” said Carr, after a short pause. 
“ She has had a cruel life of it! and I tooama sufferer, for we 
have been robbed of each other! but Australia must be my 
home. The land made me, and I owe a duty to it which I will 
try to pay.” 

He was silent for a minute, and then broke out with sudden 
cheerfulness : 

“TI tell you what we will do; she will be three or four weeks 
longer in England, we'll go up to Paris the day after to-morrow 
and choose a nice apartment for her, furnish it as she would like 
—you and Aunt Sally can manage that—move all her favourite 
traps from the Rue de Vielle Cour, and when she arrives, drive 
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her straight to her new home. If I offer it to her she may 
refuse, so we will give her no choice, eh?” 

“T' think it is a lovely plan, Bernard, and you are a good, 
generous-hearted fellow to think of it,” cried May, turning her 
moist eyes to his. 

“Your hand on it, May. We'll have a jolly room for you,” he 
added, holding it firmly for a moment, “for you must stay with 
my mother till some lucky fellow. persuades you to marry 
him!” 

“Or she turns me out,” said May, laughing. 

“T am not afraid of that.” 

They rose and began to walk on slowly and in silence, till Carr 
asked : 

“ Has Ogilvie resigned his guardianship ? ” 

“The guardianship has resigned him, I am of age.” 

“Ah! indeed. I suppose you and Aunt S. couldn’t manage 
to go to Paris to-morrow?” 

“No, indeed! What fiery haste you are in.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“SETTING UP HOUSE.” 


Ir Ogilvie’s avowal had chilled May’s heart with cruel dis- 
appointment, and dulled her spirit by the far-reaching doubt his 
conduct threw over every one and every thing, he had by no 
means escaped his share of suffering. 

He was desperately mortified ; he had never had such a check 
before. Women had never attracted him very much, even as 
playthings, though he had had a fair share of experience in 
their ways and weaknesses, but his feelings for May were not 
unworthy the name of love. He enjoyed her companionship 
almost as much as he was stirred and melted by the delicate 
charm of her distinct personality. He had indulged in the 
rare delight of being her most trusted friend, of slowly, surely 
winning her, until it was intolerable to give her up. And he 
thought he had established his influence over her so entirely 
that he never dreamed she could part with him. 

That she was not a mere echo, he was well aware, but that she 
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should differ with him on this point—a point so vital to them 
both—was what he could not anticipate. 

It must be admitted, that his strongest sensation was anger— 
contemptuous anger, as he recalled her words, her strong emotion 
during their last interview. For what a mere phantom she had 
robbed him (and herself) of what had been the deepest joy of 
his life—a joy that would have cost her nothing—at least, 
probably nothing! She had condemned him to the unrelieved 
hardness of a mere official ambitious existence, rendered still 
more stony by the presence in his dwelling (not home) of a wife 
who bored him, and whatever his doubts that the platonic 
affection he professed for her might not one day incarnate 
itself into a more human passion, no anticipation of such a 
development ever crossed ey mind, he was sure of that. And 
for an over-strained, high-flown scruple about disloyalty to 
Frances, she tore herself from him, and crushed the fair edifice 
of future happiness he had so carefully constructed, under her 
feet. The strength of principle which inspired May, the reso- 
lution with which she had sacrificed herself to it, excited no 
admiration nor sense of his own inferiority in Ogilvie. She was, 
he decided, both weak and strong in the wrong directions, and 
she had thus destroyed his hopes. In all these reflections, the 
one remedy for the present hopeless condition of things never 
suggested itself. He never put the question: “Why did I not 
give up some of my ambition, and link my life with this sweet 
woman, whose presence is like a strain of harmony, whose 
sympathy is like rain upon a thirsty land—to my rather arid 
soul?” Marriage, however, might have tarnished all this senti- 
ment, and the rust of legality eaten away the links which united 
their spirits. 

The receipt of May’s letter embittered him still more. She 
was evidently quite unshaken in her intentions, and he felt that 
there was nothing for it but to let her go. It was no wonder 
therefore that his expression was somewhat forbidding—or what 
she called “dour ”—when he called on Miss Macallum about a 
fortnight after May had left her. 

He bid his kinswoman an icy “Good morning,” when she rose 
from her everlasting accounts to meet him, and begged him to 


sit down, with the deference she always showed her successful 
relative. 
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“Thank you—I have not many minutes to stay. So you and 
Miss Riddell have parted! Pray, what did you do to scare her 
away?” 

“Eh, cousin Ogilvie, I never scared her. I was very sorry to 
let her go, for every reason ; but hoping to let my house——” 

“Which you do not seem to have done,” he interrupted. 

“No, after no end o’ ‘havers’ the negociation fell through. 
The Glasgow body was very close-fisted, not to say mean, and 
just haggled over an additional guinea a week.” 

“So you lost the substance for the shadow,” put in Ogilvie, 
“but that’s your own affair. About Miss Riddell ?” 

“Don’t you think we didn’t part in kindness! I went with her 
to the station, and we both thought she would come back, but 
those greedy French people she is so fond of, have got hold 
of her, and no doubt will be glad of the bit siller you——” 

“You will oblige me, by never naming this subject even to 
myself,’ broke in Ogilvie with sudden severity. “If you do, 
depend on me—you will regret it! Have I your promise? I 
know you are no blab.” 

. “You only do me justice, cousin. I promise you faithfully.” 

“Then tell me what I am in your debt, and let me finish 
this matter; I do not want to exchange any letters on the 
subject. I believe I have sent you three or four. Have you 
kept them ?” 

“Well, yes—I rarely destroy a business letter.” 

“T am glad you did ; pray be so good as to give them to me. 
I know exactly what I have written. I mean no incivility, 
Euphemia, but I mean to guard against mistakes.” 

“ Eh, well, maybe you're right ; make all safe if you’re going. to 
be married,” returned Euphemia, with a sidelong malicious 
glance that irritated her interlocutor almost beyond endurance. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, flashing a look of fiery 
wrath at her, well calculated to rout an ordinary spinster, but 
Euphemia had a strong Scotch backbone. 

“ Indeed, cousin, that’s the very question I’ve been waiting to 
ask yourself, for now you're going to wed, and I find the poor 
bit lassie has nothing of her own, your remarkable liberality has 
just puzzled me.” 

Ogilvie gazed at her for an instant, as if he would have 
liked to silence her for ever. 
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“Pray be so good as to give me my letters,” he reiterated 
icily. 

“Certainly.” She very deliberately took a large bunch of keys 
from her key basket, chose one, crossed the room to a solid- 
looking bureau, opened it, opened one or two small drawers 
and produced a small parcel of letters and a slip of paper. 

“There,” she said handing the letters to him, “ that’s all I ever 
had.” 

Ogilvie looked over them with some care. 

“Yes,” he returned, “they are all right,” and he glanced at the 
fireplace. 

“Naw!” said Miss Macallan—an energetic Scotch za. 
“There’s no fire, and dinna go for to tear them to bits, and 
leave them. How do you know but I’d stick them together 
again ?” 


Her Scotch accent grew very strong in moments of anger. 

“TI did not intend to offend you, Euphemia,” said Ogilvie 
more civilly—true to the diplomatic instinct, not to make an 
enemy if possible. “You know I have the greatest confidence 
in you, but it is impossible to foresee into whose hands letters 
might fall,and you yourself would take a similar precaution. 


Now what do I owe you?” 

“ Ah, well,” looking at the paper she held, “ it’s just a trifle of 
five pounds two shillings and sevenpence halfpenny—but five 
pounds two shillings will do, I hate to be grasping. There’s the 
particulars if you like to look at them.” 

“No, certainly not,” cried Ogilvie, throwing down six beautiful 
gold pieces, the smallest of which Miss Macallum took up. 

“]’m just wondering if I have change for ten shillings?” she 
said gravely. 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself.” 

“Well, then, I'll put paid to that little account.” 

“ No—it’s of no consequence,” exclaimed Ogilvie, catching it 
up and putting it with the letters in his pocket. “ Good-bye, 
Euphemia—thank you for the care you bestowed on Miss 
Riddell.” 

“She was a nice douce girlie, and I hope she will do well. I 
doubt those people at the other side will do as cheap and 
moderate for her as I did.” 

“Well, yes—you know Madame Falk has come into a 
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fortune, and means to adopt her. That’s the reason I am out 
of it.” 

“Ay, anda good thing too. Aweel, my best wishes, cousin 
Ogilvie, for your happiness and that of your bonnie bride—and 
she is bonnie, I’ve seen her, you know—and just try and keep 
your temper, mon. You did not speak quite respectful just 
now, but blood is thicker than water, so I'll overlook it and keep 
your counsel.” 

Ogilvie thanked her and they parted better friends than could 
have been expected from the opening of the interview. 

* * * * * * * 

May had never before known what it was to work at high 
pressure, but Carr, having enlisted her and his much-enduring 
Aunt Sally in his service, was determined not to let the grass 
grow under his feet. 

The day but one after he had held council with May they 
were whisked off to Paris by an early train, luncheon being 
served ez route in luxurious style, and on arriving they found a 
carriage and Carr’s servant waiting for them, while the concierge, 
and the rooms in the Rue de Vielle Cour were equally ready 
for their reception. 

No sooner had Miss Barton and May taken off their out-door 
garments than Carr exclaimed: 

“Suppose you have a cup of tea and come out? It’s only 
four. We might look at some apartments and have a glance at 
that furniture shop in the Rue de la Paix, or call at that 
general agency place in the Rue Castiglione, and dine at 
Ladoyen’s after—you know there is no time to lose.” 

“Mercy!” cried Miss Barton, “don’t let us expend our 
strength in this vague way, we can do nothing till to-morrow. 
If you are inclined to be active, go round to Arthur’s and geta 
list of apartments, it’s rather a good time to look for them ; but, 
Bernard, my dear boy, do not engage a palace, your mother 
would be miserable in a huge place—a good apartment of five 
or six pieces is about the mark, isn’t it, May ? and then we will 
have great pleasure in dining with you, if you will come back 
with us Then to-morrow we'll set to work in earnest, we can 
do nothing until we have fixed on an apartment.” 

“Quite impossible!” echoed May. 

“ Then let us go to the theatre or——” returned Carr. 
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“Oh, no, it will be far nicer to sit under the trees and listen to 
the café chantant music,” urged May. 

“ All right,” said Carr. 

“You and May can,” added Miss Barton, “but I must come 
back to arrange things with Adrienne, who cannot arrive till 
eight.” 

“ All right,” said Carr again, and catching up his hat departed 
with a cheerful countenance. 

When he returned to fetch his guests, he brought with him a 
list of at least fifty apartments, all in the near neighbourhood 
of the Champs Elysée, the Madeleine or St. Augustin, the rents 
of which made Miss Barton “ hold her breath for a time.” After 
dinner they had a careful examination of the catalogue, and 
selecting about ten which might suit, agreed to start early 
next morning to inspect them. “Then to-morrow we shall 
choose the abode, and I suppose in a week we can get the 
furniture—an extra week for tittivating—and then I can fetch 
my mother and . 

“Bless the boy, what a hurry he is in!” cried Miss Barton, 
interrupting him. “I shall be ready to hunt up rooms to- 
morrow at ten a.m., and once we have got them, we will go on 
at a great pace. Now, Bernard, I must go.” 

Carr sent for a fiacre, and handed his Aunt Sally in with 
much care. “ Now,” he said to May, “let us have a stroll in the 
moon-light.”. She readily assented, and they walked slowly 
towards the Arc de Triomphe. It was a delicious dry, warm 
night, the music from cafés chantant floated on the air, softened 
and refined by distance, and the fountains at the Ronde 
Point looked silvery beneath the moonbeams. 

“You are lagging,” said Carr to his companion, “I am a brute 
to drag you all this way.” 

“TI am only pleasantly tired,’ said May, “and enjoy this 
delightful night, I assure you 

“Well, sit down here and enjoy it without fatigue,” and finding 
an unoccupied bench they rested there for some moments in 
silence. May’s thoughts flew far away, to the last walk she had 
taken with Ogilvie in Kensington Gardens, the guarded tender- 
ness with which he had spoken, the veiled passion of his tones. 
How could she have foreseen that all this delicate consideration 
would have ended as it did, by his asking her to be his 
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accomplice in cheating his wife; and yet how charming he was, 
how sympathetic! Nevertheless she earnestly and honestly 
hoped she might never see him again. What pain the wish gave 
her! Absorbed in these thoughts she did not perceive that Carr 
was watching her closely; the moist eyes glittering under their 
long lashes, the lips slightly apart, an occasional quiver passing 
over the soft red lips, the sad expression of her young face 
touched him. 

“The moonlight is very beautiful,’ he said, “but somehow it 
makes one melancholy.” 

“ Perhaps it does,” replied May, rousing herself. “I suppose 
few can reach even my age without having stored up some sad 
memories.” 

“Do not think of them, May,” said Carr, gently and kindly. 
“T hope your life will be smooth and happy. It is not for me 
to intrude myself on your confidence or your plans, but I do not 
think my mother will let you leave her, and it will be a kindness 
on your part to stay. You know she is fonder of you than of 
me. Oh, it is quite natural, I can do but little for her, yet she 
likes me much better than she did.” 


“She must love you!” cried May with conviction, “ you are so 
sympathetic, so eager to do everything for her.” 

Carr smiled, a rather mischievous smile. 

“T am glad you think so,” he said. “It is a comfort to hear 
you say it! Come on a little further and havea look down 
this beautiful avenue. Then we'll find a fiacre and drive 
home.” 


“ She is breaking her heart over something,” he thought as they 
strolled on. “Is it about that black-browed fellow Ogilvie? ‘she 
must be cured of such a heart-break.” 

Distrait though she was, May could not but perceive the 
tender care he bestowed upon her, and she thanked God for 
having given her such true friends in her time of sore trouble. 

After this little episode, there was no more time for sentiment 
or soothing. Miss Barton and May were rushed about from 
apartments to upholsterers, to decorators, to ¢apisszers, to china 
stores, to dric-d-brac shops, to every possible establishment 
where household goods could be bought, until they begged 
breath. Although Carr did not like to order anything without 
his coadjutors, yet he had opinions and tastes of his ovn—very 
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good taste. He by no means went in for gorgeous costliness, 
quiet harmonious colouring pleased him. A very pleasant 
abode was selected at the well-known corner of the Champs 
Elysées and the Avenue M where the large windows 
admitted abundant light and air, and a good balcony afforded 
room for a hanging garden, so plentiful was the array of flowers 
Carr caused to be placed there. 

Perhaps no occupation could have been devised which so 
thoroughly interested May, and drew her out of herself, as this 
task of assisting to prepare a delightful home for her valued 
friend, Madame Falk. The constant companionship of Carr 
acted like a tonic. There was something bright and breezy 
about him. He loved spending his money—not in wasting it— 
for he had a shrewd idea of getting the worth of it. And what 
magic seemed to be in the power of gold! Carr never appeared 
to be kept waiting for anything. 

“You have really done wonders in a fortnight, Bernard,” 
said May, as they surveyed the result of their labours in the new 
apartment while waiting for Miss Barton, who had promised to 
meet them there. Constant companionship in the same occu- 
pation had made them familiar friends. 

“ We have done wonders, May! you are a capital assistant. 
Now I want you and Aunt Sally to have a good look round, and 
see that nothing is wanting. I had a letter from my mother this 
morning. She has been over-persuaded to stay for the wedding, 
which seems to have been hurried on tremendously, so I must 
go to it, too. I shall go across one day next week ; it is to be on 
the second of August. Directly it is over we will return and I 
shall take my mother straight here.” 

“Do you know Bernard, I think she had better come to her 
old house first, it would be a sort of shock to find all this 
prepared for her after her journey, and she is fond of the old 
place ; she has fought a good fight there, and there are lots of old 
things she would like to take with her. Don’t buy any more, 
Bernard, and let dear Madame Falk come home to us. Then 
the next day bring her here, you two alone, and tell her how 
you have resigned the pleasure of her society because you feel 
she would be happier among old friends and associations. She 
will be grateful to you I am sure.” 

“Don’t use the word grateful!” cried Carr. “Think of the 
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debt I owe her on my father’s account—think of the wrongs 
she has endured.” 

May was silent for a moment, offering her hand to her 
companion in token of sympathy; he pressed it hard for a 
moment, and then rose to see if a tempting settee would not 
look better in another position. 

“T have only one more suggestion to make, Bernard,” she said. 
“Go to the best photographer you can find, and get a really good 
picture of yourself, to leave with Madame Falk.” 

“To leave,” he repeated. “You all seem quite contented 
that, having found a family, I should be sent off into solitude 
again.” 

“What a cross speech! Why, Bernard, you know every one 
would be but too glad if you would stay in France or England.” 

“Yes! Iam rather a cross-grained brute! It is of my own 
’ will I go, and I shall not change my ideas on the matter.” He 
stepped out on the balcony as if to end the subject, and presently 
returned, exclaiming, “Here is Aunt Sally coming, along with 
the little music-woman, your friend !” 

“Mademoiselle Perret!” exclaimed May, coming out to see. 
“Yes, so it is; she has been away for her holiday with one of 
her pupils, at Trouville. I shall be so glad to see her.” 

“Then as you will have their company, I'll be off to the 
photographer’s. I can hear all about who to go to, at the hotel.” 
He looked for his hat, and only waited to greet Aunt Sally and 
her companion. 

Of course, Mademoiselle Perret embraced May with effusion, 
and poured forth a torrent of congratulations on her restoration 
to her friends and to civilisation. Then, Carr being safe out of 
the way, an ecstatic hour was spent in examining the apartment, 
in admiring the carpets, the curtains, the cabinets, all and every 
article of furniture in the rooms—the position, the view, the 
balcony, the flowers—until the exclamations of the French 
language, and they are neither few nor weak, were exhausted, 
and Mademoiselle Perret too. 

A pause in their operations ensued, and the earnest workers 
found rest and relief from the heat and glare of the deserted town, 
in long drives in the beautiful neighbourhood of Paris. 

Then Carr left for England ; both Miss Barton and May freely 
confessed to each other how greatly they missed him. They 
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talked much and confidentially of the change in Madame Falk’s 
life created by the curious discovery of her son, and May told her 
once severe critic, of her intention of taking service with Made- 
moiselle Perret. Tothis Miss B. would make no distinct reply ; 
no more than, “ Wait till you have talked to Esther,” could be 
extracted from her. 

At last the wedding was over, and fully reported in the Society 
papers, half-a-dozen of which reached the Rue de Vielle Cour. 

“Tt must have been a fine sight,” remarked Miss Barton, “ and 
I am sure Miss Conroy looked quite charming—/ always thought 
her a little affected—I hope she will be happy.” 

“1 do wish it—oh, how earnestly!” echoed May. 

The actual fact of the marriage affected her very little, and 
reflecting upon all the circumstances attending it, she felt that 
the first bitterness of the blow which had fallen upon her was 
passing away; what most depressed her now was the fear that 
the happiness of Frances might be sacrificed to the needs of a 
cold-hearted man, and that she herself had involuntarily played 
the part of an enemy towards the friend who had been true to 
her. 

A joint letter from Madame Falk and her son soon gave a few 
more particulars. 

The bride had looked quite fairy-like, the bridegroom, Carr 
added, like aman cut out of flint. Mr. and Mrs. Conroy were 
evidently highly pleased, and everything went off perfectly. 
Finally Carr said his mother would insist on looking at things 
and pictures in London, which was insufferably stuffy and empty, 
but they hoped to be in Paris on the following Wednesday, and 
that he was dying for the dénouement of their well-kept secret. 


CHAPTER XXV UL. 
“CALLED BACK.” 


WEDNESDAY was a great day. May had made the little salon 
beautiful with flowers, Miss Barton had arranged a dainty dinner, 
and both were dressed and waiting considerably before the 
travellers arrived. 

May, who had the strongest sympathy with Madame Falk, was 
quite tremulous when she thought of the delightful surprise which 
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awaited her on the morrow. The travellers arrived punctually, 
and both seemed extremely happy to be in the old quarters 
again. 

Madame Falk looked younger and brighter than May had 
ever seen her look before. She had enjoyed her visit ; dear Mr. 
and Mrs. Conroy were all that was most kind and hospitable, 
but it was very nice to be back again in her old quarters, and to 
find May there, though May looked rather thin and pale. 

Of course, Madame Falk was full of the wedding, and 
described the dresses, the ceremony, the company, the general 
coup a eil, most eloquently and picturesquely. 

“I must say,” she observed, “that Mr. Ogilvie looked a little 
like a marble image, or rather a bronze image. He is very dark 
and I felt a little impatient with him, for he is making such an 
excellent marriage (Frances might have looked far higher), but 
when I thought how good he had been to you, May, I comforted 
myself by reflecting that such a man could zot be a bad 
husband.” 

“Tam sure he will not, 7f they have taken care to have his 
wife’s money securely settled on herself,” said Miss Barton 
drily. 

“And I am sure you do him wrong!” cried May. “Mr. 
Ogilvie may be a little worldly, and rather ambitious—most 
clever men are. But he would never be unjust; he will always 
be nice and considerate to Frances.” 

As she ceased to speak she perceived that Carr was watching 

her keenly, and she was vexed to feel her cheeks flush under his 
eyes. 
“ At all events, they are now man and wife, and must make 
the best of each other,” observed Madame Falk. “ Dear Mrs. 
Conroy looked so pretty! She was speaking about you, May; I 
think she would like to have you with her this winter, but she 
has promised not to meddle with you till I go—to Australia.” 

As she said this she sighed unconsciously, and May exchanged 
a look with Carr. 

They talked well into the night. At last Carr rose to leave 
them. 

“Shall you be equal to an early expedition to-morrow 
morning, mother?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course, Bernard ; I am nota bit tired.” 
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“Then I will come here for you about half-past ten; I want 
to show you some purchases I have made.” 

“Very well, I shall be delighted to see them.” 

She kissed him heartily, he shook hands with Miss Barton, his 
parting good-night was bestowed on May who was near the 
door, and it was accompanied by a soft, lingering look which 
suggested compassion to her somewhat sensitive spirit, and made 
her ask herself, “Can he guess?” but quickly came the answer 
“Impossible!” Yet that did not re-assure her. He was wonder- 
fully kind and generous, she was growing quite fond of him, but 
how different from Ogilvie! He conveyed no sense of power of 
will, she felt so at home with him, as if he were no older or stronger 
than herself. She never felt with him that overpowering sense 
of superiority, of irresistible influence which held her captive to 
Ogilvie. Carr had a warm, affectionate heart too. May almost 
wished Madame Falk had agreed to go back with him to 
Australia, and had returned his warmth more heartily, but for 
herself it was better for her to remain in Paris. Madame Falk 
had been so long acclimatised to the habits and customs of an 
old and artificial society, that the rawness of a new country 
would have hardly been congenial to her. 

Carr was punctual in keeping his appointment. May hap- 
pened to be alone in the salon when he came in. 

“My mother is not ready ?” he asked. 

“JT will tell her you are here,” said May rising. 

“No, do not trouble her, she will come soon. I want to speak 
to you. I know she—my mother—is going to ask you to stay 
with her, and I hope you will consent. It will be good for her 
to have a bright girl with her, and it will be a good home for 
you, May.” 

“Tt will indeed—but I am not very bright. I am happy in my 
own way, Bernard, but I have always been grave.” 

“ Not always so grave as you are now,” he returned, looking 
away from her. “I hope I shall find you all smiles and sunshine 
when | come to Europe again, for of course I shall come oc- 
casionally to see my mother.” 

He paused, and then resumed with a little hesitation : 

“Do you think she will miss me a little?” 

“IT do. She has no idea how much she will miss you till you 
are gone. We shall all miss you.” 
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Carr was silent for a moment—took up and drew a paper- 
knife through his closed hand as if lost in thought, then he said : 

“Thank you. It is very nice of you to be such a comrade, 
May. I feel I could tell you anything—that is nearly anything. 
You make me feel younger, more like my old self. I was 
delighted with society at first, everyone was so smooth and 
polished and amiable (at least, so / found society), but as I grew 
to know how easily one could commit one-self, how careful one 
must be, how deucedly sharp the women are, though always re- 
minding you in a soft, delicate way that they are of a different 
sex from yourself, and must be especially treated in consequence, 
I got tired of it all ; you are the only real natural young woman I 
have met at this side of the world, and I hope you’// miss me a 
little too ?” 

“T am sure I shall, Bernard. Indeed, I wish you could stay 
on near your mother, but, as you have said, your duty lies in 
your own country—you could find no work worthy of a man to 
do here, as you are not obliged to work for your bread.” 

“Yes—you understand things—at least, my idea of them. 
“J do hope my mother will be pleased with-——” 

Madame Falk’s entrance cut his speech short. 

“ Have I kept you waiting, my dear Bernard? I amso sorry, 
but I had two or three letters to write.” 

“No matter. I have been improving my mind by a 
philosophic discussion with May. Doesn’t my mother turn out 
a regular swell? I assure you, May, she went up ‘top’ of all 
the Dowagers at the wedding.” 

“ Ah, Bernard, for an unsophisticated colonial, you have a neat 
method of flattering.” 

“Not quite unsophisticated, mother. I had a little training 
from Madame Zavadoskoi. Come, I have a carriage waiting.” 

“If you insist on carriages every day I shall lose the use of 
my limbs,” said Madame Falk. And she left the room, followed 
by Carr, who gave May a friendly nod and smile as he went 
out. 

With the scene between mother and son, as he led her 
through the pleasant luxurious home he had provided for her, 
we will not meddle. Madame Falk was infinitely touched on 
finding that he had divined her reluctance to plunge into a new 
country and a new life at her age, and she was greatly moved 
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by the thoughtful tenderness of his care for her. That interview 
drew her closer to him than anything had yet done. He was 
gratified to see how successful his idea had been, and enjoyed 
the pleasure with which his mother viewed and examined her 
new possessions—she pronounced his taste admirable, and was 
much interested in hearing of the part May played in the under- 
taking. 

“ He zs good to me, dear,” she said, with moist eyes, to May 
that evening, when they were alone together. “And I am 
ashamed of myself, of my selfishness, for being so pleased to 
stay in dear delightful Paris—but I did rather dread Australia, 
and then Bernard would marry—and I should only be in the 
way.” 

“You would never be in his way. 
dearly he loves you.” 

“Well, he makes me very happy. Isn’t he a wonderful fellow— 
considering the rough up-bringing he has had? He is naturally 
a gentleman !” 

“ He is, indeed, through and through,” cried May, “ and clever 
too. He is wonderfully kind tome. I am almost ashamed of 
the freedom and candour with which I speak to him.” 

“And why not, May? I mean to adopt you, my dear—we 
were always friends—you suit me, and Sarah too. We shall be 
all the better for a youthful element in our small household— 
and you have no one to turn to, so it will be a mutual benefit!” 

Tears and kisses sealed the bargain, and May felt she had 
indeed found a home. 

The business of moving was not a long process. 

Both Carr and May were amazed and amused at the curious 
time-worn bits of furniture—the homely relics—Madame Falk 
carried to her new home. The only shabby room in her new 
apartment was her own study or Cabinet de Travaille, where she 
urrounded herself with her old belongings, adding only a fine 
photograph of Carr—in which he looked, as he was, a very hand- 
some man. 

October was upon them before they were thoroughly settled, 
and people were fast returning from the sea-side—the baths—the 
mountains. 

Friends flocked to call on Madame Falk in her new and de- 
lightful quarters—and among the first came Madame Dupont, ac- 


You do not know how 
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companied by her son. May was not at home, but the numerous 
and flattering enquiries which both made respecting her, showed 
Madame Falk that the news of her changed circumstances, had 
altered the lady’s views of a possible marriage considerably. 

Nothing had interested Madame Falk’s large circle of acquaint- 
ance, for a long time, so much as the sudden appearance of a son, 
whose riches were, of course, greatly exaggerated, and for awhile 
she found herself a heroine in everyone’s estimation. Conse- 
quently invitations poured in—which, as time went on, and May 
was found to be treated as a daughter, were extended to that 
young lady—she, however, made her mourning an excuse for 
staying at home. 

In October Carr went to England for hunting, and spent some 
time at the Chase. He wrote tolerably often. Neither Frances 
nor her husband were there, having gone to Scotland for their 
wedding trip—and then going for a tour in Norway. 

At present, wrote Carr, they were house-hunting in London, as 
Ogilvie was very anxious to be settled, hoping to bein Parliament 
before the session opened. 

‘Such was the position of things at the beginning of the 
winter. May was slowly, but steadily, recovering her mental 
tone, and her reviving interest in life was throwing her past 
trouble into the shade, when Carr returned to Paris, 

It was Madame Falk’s Sunday when he made his appearance 
among her visitors, who all paused in their conversation to look 
at or speak to him. 

May was at the tea-table and assisted with assiduity by 
Dupont, whom Carr stared at as haughtily as Ogilvie himself 
could have done. 

“Who is that fellow ?” he asked, sitting down by Miss Barton, 
who was not speaking to any one for the moment. 

“Don’t you remember Dupont? The man who wanted to 
marry May? Oh, nearly two years ago.” 

“No, I don’t know him. But you forget I was an outsider in 
those days. Stay—used he not to be at Madame Zava- 
doskoi’s—that first winter I was in Paris ?” 

“Yes, he always goes to the Zavadoskoi parties.” 

“ H’m, yes, I remember ; shocking little cad.” 

“ No, indeed, he is not! He is very gentlemanlike.” 

“T suppose I am no judge,” returned Carr, turning from her 
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and, placing himself beside May, began to speak to her in 
English. 

This rudeness shocked her, and as he spoke of the Chase and 
the hunting there, she explained the subject of conversation to 
M. Dupont, adding, quickly, and in a low tone: “ Pray speak 
French! You can, quite well ; and it is uncivil not to do so.” 

Carr looked determined and irate for a moment, then a sudden 
smile lit up his face as if he had shaken off the unreasonable spirit, 
and turning to M. Dupont explained, in tolerable French, that he 
was afflicted with English mauvaise honte, and hesitated to 
murder the beautiful language of monsieur. Dupont was all 
smiles and amiability, and May gave Carr a little approving 
nod, which renewed the entente cordiale between them. 

She was pleased to see the warmth with which Madame Falk 
welcomed her son, and he evidently brightened up at her 
affectionate greeting. 

She had invited one or two of her friends to dinner—an artist, 
a journalist, and an old English resident, who had been there 
through the Empire and before it. The dinner was very plea- 
sant, and much lively talk and badinage helped digestion. 
Afterwards in the sa/on, Carr, while the rest were discussing the 
English occupation of Egypt, managed to have a little conver- 
sation with May. 

“What are you going to do with that unfortunate French- 
man ?” he asked. 

“Who?” said May, with wondering eyes. 

“ Why that neat little chap, Dupont.” 

“Oh, nothing! I have nothing to do with him.” 

“But you dad ?” 

“T have no right to know anything about that,” returned 
May, unblushingly. “It was only a little business talk between 
Madame Dupont.and your mother. I am sure Miss Barton 
told you, which was not right of her.” 

“It is no great matter,’ replied Carr, looking with kind 
though laughing eyes into her’s—very handsome, expressive, 
brown eyes, May thought. “Do you ever hear from Ogilvie 
now ?” 

“No, of course not. Our correspondence has naturally passed 
into the hands of his wife. She is very good, and writes 
oftener than she used. They are going to take a house in May 
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Fair—a district I know nothing about. Frances seems very 
happy.” 

Carr kept his eyes steadily on her face while she spoke. 

“Yes,” he said, “I fancy a public life, if I may say so, would 
suit her.” After this talk Carr abruptly changed the subject. 
“Do you know, I have come to bid you a tolerably long good- 
bye?” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes. I intend to start for Sydney—in about a fortnight.” 

“TI am very sorry, and rather surprised, though you have 
always talked of going.” 

“TI did not think of going before Christmas, but I think it is 
time I went,” he said thoughtfully. “And I want to ‘do’ Egypt 
on the way. I shall not tell my mother till to-morrow, so please 
say nothing to her.” 

“You may trust me,” said May. 

“T do, utterly. We have been loyal comrades, and will be— 
eh?” 

“Yes, I hope so, Bernard.” 

. “And—you are pretty comfortable here?” he said. 

“It is the most charming abode. Dear Madame Falk is quite 
happy—and your picture hangs opposite her writing table, and 
T catch her often looking at it. You know, Bernard, she writes 
a little still for one or two English weekly papers.” 

“She must do as she likes,” said Carr absently. 

“Do you know,” continued May confidentially, “that I 
think your mother would like to go out and pay you a visit 
by and by, when you are settled.” 

“Do you?” he exclaimed. “Then so she shall. May, you 
are a comforting angel, and you shall come with her.” 

“Oh, no. I must stay and take care of your Aunt Sally.” 

Here Madame Falk called her son, and the confidential con- 
ference came to an end. 

The unaffected regret with which his mother received the 
news of his approaching departure was balm to Carr’s sound, 
warm heart, and he did his utmost to make their last days to- 
gether bright and enjoyable. A good deal was said, half in jest, 
half in earnest, about the visit Madame Falk was to pay him in 
Australia, and all went well and cheerfully, but May felt, that 
they would miss his strong and joyous presence terribly. 
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The day of separation drew near with extraordinary rapidity. 
Carr determined to take the English mail steamer from Brindisi 
to Alexandria, and spend some little time in Egypt, so everyone 
was reading books on Egypt and discussing Egyptology. 

One afternoon May had returned from Galignani’s with an 
old but delightful book on the prevalent subject—* Egypt of the 
Pharaohs and the Khedive”—and was curled up on a sofa, 
already deep in its pages, when Carr came in. As she looked 
up from her book, it struck May that the joyous brightness 
which usually illuminated his face was all gone, and there was 
a look of pain in his eyes. 

“Where is my mother?” he asked, throwing himself into an 
armchair as if weary. 

“She is gone to Versailles, and will not return before six.” 

“And Aunt Sally ?” 

“ Has gone with her.” 

“ And have you been indoors all day ?” 

“Oh, no. I have been to the library, and found another 
delightful book about Egypt.” 

“Oh, I am sick of Egypt!” exclaimed Carr, impatiently, and, 
starting up, began to walk to and fro. “I know I ought to go, 


and I want to go; and—I can’t tear myself away.” 

“You astonish me, Bernard. I thought you had quite made 
up your mind, and liked the idea.” 

“| feel it would be wiser to go, and I have tried to put a good 


” 


face on it, but——” He walked away to the window, and turn- 
ing, looked at her for a moment steadily in silence. How full 
of earnest sympathy she looked. Her sweet curved lips slightly 
apart, her pathetic, questioning eyes fixed on his; the very 
lines of her delicate figure as she bent gently forward, a charm- 
ing, poetical exemplification of the word “ waiting.” 

“ But,” resumed Carr, “it is awfully hard, May.” 

He came quickly back, and sat down beside her. 

“Don’t you see—don’t you feel that I cannot bear to leave 
you? I can’t help telling you, though I know you don’t care a 
rap for me, in that way I mean. But I—I cannot bear to look 
forward to life without you, dear. And we might be so happy. 
Don’t you think you could—manage to love me a little, May ? 
No, that would not do. I should be mad with jealousy and 
misery if you did not love me as well as I love you.” 
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“Bernard!” almost breathlessly. “I am more astonished 
than I can say. Why—why do you love me? I—I have no 
love to give, and you deserve to be loved, dear Bernard.” 

“Will it not wake again? I ask no questions—I seem to 
know everything. I will wait patiently—you are such a 
sweet, frank companion. Iwas fathoms deep in love before I 
knew it.” 

“Bernard,” said May, in a low, hesitating tone, while the 
colour flamed in her cheek. “Do not pain yourself and me by 
forcing me to repeat that this is impossible.” 

“Impossible to be my wife, May? Why ?—is your aversion to 
me so unconquerable ? ” 

“Aversion? Oh, no. If I liked and valued you less, Bernard, 
I might be more ready to give you the dross of indifference for 
the gold you offer me. But it would be disloyal to accept you. 
You will forget me in a little while, and find someone fairer and 
younger than I am, who will give you her whole heart—and—do 
not speak to me again of love or marriage, dear Bernard.” 

“Dear!” he repeated. “Why do you mock me with such a 
word?” And rising, he walked away, then back again. 

“T believe it pains you to pain me, May,” he said, “and I am 
a weak fool to have troubled you—for you have never misled 
me. I could not say I had much hope, yet I could not help 
trying my luck—and—but there—let this be a dead secret be- 
tween us, May. Try to forget it, and treat me as a friend still ; 
don’t shut me out of your heart and confidence because I made 
a big mistake. I will not pain you again. Write to me freely ; 
you shall see no trace of a lover in my letters—though, how I 
love you no words of mine can express. I'll leave you, and 
when we meet this evening I shall be just the same as yesterday, 
May, my darling.” 

He pressed her hands between both his, and left her. 

For some miuntes she stood half-stunned and motionless, 
Half-frightened at the effect she had produced, her heart 
throbbing with tenderness and regret. Why could she not love 
him, and give her life to him? Did she not love him? She 
could not tell; only she felt ashamed to think that her heart 
should open its doors so soon again to another guest after having 
so lately closed them in bitterness and humiliation against its 
first occupant. She could not understand herself, and it was 
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some time before she could regain composure, and struggle 
back to her ordinary seeming. 

The day but one following Carr bade them good-bye. He was 
quite himself, but his face looked grave and a little worn. He 
dined with his mother before starting, and took a fair share of 
the conversation, which was a little forced, for every one was 
grieved to part with him, and “Aunt Sally” blew her nose at 
intervals like a minute gun. 

May strove hard to look and be as usual, but she felt as if she 
were assisting at her own funeral. Carr avoided meeting her 
eye,and they said very little to each other. When dinner was 
over Madame Falk and her son retired to her study, where they 
took leave of each other; Carr coming out after some time, 
looking sad and grave. Madame Falk appeared no more that 
evening. 

“Good-bye, Aunt Sally. I hope I shall find you as young as 
ever when I come back; your heart, I know, will always be in 
the right place. May ”—at last his eyes met hers—what a tale of 
tenderness and longing they told. He took both her hands, then 
bent down and kissed her gently on the brow. “God be with 
you,” was all he said. She was speechless. She could only 
return his pressure with trembling hands. A sense of despair 
made her cold and faint. She strove to answer—and he was 
gone. 

* * * * * * * 

The succeeding week was exceeding doleful, and oppressively 
quiet. The sense of life and strength and buoyancy that Carr 
infused into the little household was gone, and no one seemed to 
have known its full value till it was lost. Madame Falk was 
especially depressed, for, besides missing her son greatly, a keen 
touch of self-reproach mixed itself with her musings. She ought 
to have valued him more, she ought to have gone with him to his 
Antipodean home. Miss Barton did not keep her regrets to herself 
She repeated, if not hourly, very frequently, that the only person 
who really estimated Bernard at his true value, who thoroughly 
understood him, and reciprocated his feelings, was herself. The 
next week was not much better, and the third they began to be 
more like themselves. Meantime they had one letter from the 
traveller. He had stopped at Lyons, in order to look over the 
factories there—which he had passed over hitherto—and thence 
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he would make his way into Italy. He was in no hurry, and 
the weather was very fine. His mother was not to expect 
another letter till he reached Brindisi, so gradually life began to 
flow in its accustomed channels, and the sharpness of regret was 
blunted. 

To all but May; she presented a brave front to the kind, but 
by no means watchful, eyes of her elderly companions, who, 
accustomed to her quiet ways, her habitual absence of colour, 
took no notice of her dejected silence all day. She went about 
her work and ordinary duties unfailingly, but in the darkness 
and stillness of night she wept and prayed, and saw in its full 
depth the terrible error she had committed. Then the depth 
and breadth of the affection which had grown up steadily, 
though unconsciously, for her rejected lover, revealed itself. 
When he asked her to be his wife she did not know that she 
loved him with a wifely love, and she did not like to acknowledge 
that time had so soon obliterated what she thought was indelible 
—it hurt her false pride. 

“ How time flies,’ said Madame Falk, looking up from a 
letter which had reached her in the evening. “ Bernard says he 
will be starting—let me see—to-morrow evening for Alexandria. 
He was a little too soon at Brindisi, and is horridly bored. He 
seems quite depressed, dear boy ; he will be all right when he is 
in Egypt and interested in that curious country.” 

“ To-morrow— to-morrow,” something kept repeating in May’s 
ears, when, having pleaded that inexhaustible excuse, a head- 
ache, she escaped to bed. “Why did she feel this fresh agony 
of regret, at having lost what she now felt would have been the 
crowning good of life? True, he had gone weeks ago, but-now 
he was on the eve of leaving Europe, on the verge of new 
scenes and fresh associates which would help him to forget her, 
and the pain she had inflicted.” Her torment was too bitter for 
tears, and she found herself saying aloud: “Come back to me, 
dear Bernard, for I love you! come back!” 

Worn out with fruitless sorrow, she dropped into a state of 
>+mi-slumber, and dreamed she was again at the little Norman 
mill, and calling as she often did when he had stayed to write 
letters, and she wanted to walk or drive. “Are you ready, 
Bernard?” and his reply came so clear and loud, “ Coming, 
May,” that she started up wide awake—to find silence, darkness, 
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hopelessness. Then tears came, and merciful sleep, this time 
without dreams. . 

“T really believe, May, you want a tonic,” said Madame Falk 
next morning. “I believe you are getting into your old way of 
sleeplessness, as you used long ago in your poor father’s time; 
iron and quinine is the thing for you.” 

“ | do not think I have taken enough exercise of late,” returned 
May stoutly. “If Miss Barton will put up with a dull com- 
panion, we might walk to the Bon Marché, I have commissions 
for Frances.” 

“The rage rich people have for bargains is enough to make 
one sick, but I will go, if you like, May,” said Aunt Sally. 

In the next two days, May walked herself into a state of 
utter fatigue, and so slept. The third, she went to help Made- 
moiselle Perret, who had ventured to take an additional room on 
her vez de chaussée and wished to move into it some of Madame 
Falk’s discarded furniture, which that lady had bestowed upon 
her, and in caring and thinking for another May found some 
relief. 

It was dusk when she had finished, and she was not sorry 
when the concierge came to announce that Madame had sent a 
carriage for Mademoiselle, who would please come at once, as 
the coachman was to return for Madame, who was at the Rue 
Prony. 

“Ah, yes! The Baroness de Marsac gives a musica! reception 
this afternoon,” said May, putting on her cloak. “I had nearly 
forgotten dear mademoiselle! Madame Falk begs you will dine 
with her on Sunday.” 

“ But certainly, with joy. Make haste, little one; au revoir, a 
thousand thanks.” 

As soon as she alighted the carriage drove off, and May 
slowly ascended to ‘their apartment, oppressed with a sense of 
mental weariness, infinitely more exhausting than physical 
fatigue. She was admitted by their new servant who smiled 
joyously as if something pleasant had occurred, and said some- 
thing which May did not heed. She went on listlessly and 
opened the sa/on door. 

The lamps had been already lighted, and May thought how 
pleasant and cheerful the room looked, when the sound of 
something moving near the piano behind her, made her start 
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and turn. She uttered a slight cry and caught the back of a 
chair to steady herself, for coming through the door leading into 
the salle-d-manger came Carr himself, his eyes alight with joy. 

“Do forgive me for startling you, May. I am a thoughtless 
idiot. Why! May, you are not going to faint. Let me hold 
you,” catching her in his arms and holding her closely. “Am | 
an intrusive fool for coming back to try my fate once more?” 

“Tam not faint, Bernard,” in a half-whisper. 

“Well, stay here one moment and listen to me; you would 
never guess why I came.” 

“Why, oh, why?” said May, too overpowered with joy at the 
sight of him to resist his embrace. 

“T dreamt a few night ago that I heard you call me—heard 
it so distinctly that I woke myself crying out: ‘Coming, May, 
coming,’ and I came. Have I been the victim of a delusion? 
Am I a moonstruck imbecile ?” 

“No!” she exclaimed, and he felt the quiver of delight that 
thrilled through her, and set her heart beating against his own. 
‘ I have been calling you back, Bernard, ever since I let you 


” 


go. 


A confusion of breathless kisses, silent rapture, a whole life 
concentrated into the present moment, and the gradual settling 
down into the “sober certainty of waking bliss.” 

There needs no other word, save “ Finis” which at this stage 
of a true story would mean “ beginning.” 


THE END. 





BIANCA CAFELLO. 


Bianca Capello, 
GRAND-DUCHESS OF TUSCANY. 


THIS Venetian lady, whose life was a most romantic one, was 
born at Venice in 1542; she was descended from the ‘noble 
house of the Capelli, and daughter of Bartolomeo Capello. 

Her early youth—in fact, the whole of her childhood—was 
passed in the retirement of her father’s palace, where she had 
intercourse with, and met, only the members of her family and 
her near relations, according to the custom of the country. 

Inthe middle of the sixteenth century, the Florentines, in 
common with other nations, formed a commercial establishment 
at Venice, which was greatly esteemed. Agents were appointed 
there, by several of the most noble and wealthy families of 
Florence, to transact the business of their employers in the 
mercantile houses. One of, if not the most distinguished of 
these, was that of the Salviati, who had as clerk a Florentine 
youth of obscure birth, whose family were poor, one Pietro 
Buonaventuri—a man more indebted to nature than fortune, for 
he possessed a handsome face, fine figure, insinuating manners, 
an aspiring, ambitious temperament, and a decided turn for 
intrigue. 

The house of Salviati was opposite the palace of the Capelli 
and the young Florentine had plenty of opportunities of 
observing Bianca, and in 1565, when she was about twenty-three, 
her lovely face attracted his attention, her rank flattered hi 
ambition, while, by the difficulties that seemed to threaten the 
course of his “ true love,” his darling passion for adventure was 
stimulated and inflamed. For some time he vainly sought to 
gain access to the lady fair who had captivated his fancy, and 
banished from his mind all thoughts of the cash-book, ledger and 
such-like unromantic things, young Venetian women, especially 
those of noble blood, being kept under such strict surveillance 
that all his attempts were frustrated, and he had to be satisfied 
with an interchange of glances, which the aspiring and vain clerk 
did not fail to construe to his advantage. The close confinement 
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in which Bianca was kept, and the austerity with which she was 
treated by her relatives, made her little less solicitous than him- 
self to facilitate a meeting, if only to break the dull monotony 
of her daily life. 

Love laughs at bolts and bars, and Buonaventuri was a bold 
fellow ; so when Bianca repaired to church, attended only by her 
maid, to offer up her devotions, he whispered his admiration into 
her willing ear ; not, however, allowing the credulous fair one to 
know he was of humble extraction, but represented himself as a 
partner in the house of Salviati. 

His handsome face, fine figure, fascinating manners, the 
delightful way in which he made love, the novelty and charm of 
the situation, intoxicated and deceived the daughter of the house 
of Capelli. She believed that she loved and was beloved, and 
love “never doubts the reality of the sentiment which flatters 
its hopes.” The maid, no doubt bribed by Pietro, agreed to aid 
the lovers, and by the help of a false key admitted the Florentine 
at midnight to breathe his vows at the feet of his mistress. 

These stolen interviews went on for some months without 
discovery ; the secret was known only to three people, who, 
through mutual interest, were naturally silent; but when it 
became likely that a fourth person would appear, whose silence 
it would be less easy to ensure, the frail Bianca became a prey 
to gloomy fears, having before her eyes the terrors of a cloister 
and life-long imprisonment. In this dilemma, after a hurried 
consultation, Pietro proposed flight, and she, seeing that it was 
their only means of safety, secured, by way of a dowry, a costly 
suite of jewels belonging to her father, and eloped with him to 
Florence. Buonaventuri, on the journey thither, was compelled 
to disclose the mean deception he had practised, excusing it 
as a stratagem of love, throwing himself on her tenderness for 
pardon. When he revealed his real name and station, the lady’s 
situation was such that she had no alternative, and was obliged 
to give her hand, and promise faith and affection to the man by 
whom she had been so grossly deceived and betrayed. The 
marriage took place in a village near Bologna, and when the 
benediction was given, the newly married couple proceeded to 
Florence, and besought Pietro’s father to give them shelter, 
which he did, and shortly after Bianca gave birth to a daughter, 
whom she named Pelegrina. 
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The Capelli family, enraged at the flight and disgrace of their 
daughter, thirsted and clamoured for revenge. Grimani, 
patriarch of Aquileia, Bianca’s uncle, in his anger, procured a 
decree from the Senate, by which his niece and her husband 
were exiled, as outlaws, from Venice, and a reward of a thousand 
ducats offered to those who should bring the culprits to justice. 
Bartolomeo also offered a similar sum on fulfilment of the same 
condition. Pietro’s uncle,Giovan Battista Buonaventuri, accused 
of being privy to the amour of his nephew, was thrown into one 
of those dreary, water-lapped dungeons of which Venice had 
many, and was suffered to perish; while the maid, whom the 
lovers in the hurry of their flight had neglected to take with 
them, expiated her breach of trust by a fate not less terrible. 

Bianca, the “victim of credulity and fraud,” remained con- 
cealed in the house of her father-in-law in Florence for some 
time, and while there she learnt of the barbarous proceedings 
of her relatives at Venice. She also heard that ruffians were 
to be sent to Florence to tear her from this poor asylum, and 
everything tending to show her the horrors and dangers 
of her situation, she determined to solicit. protection from 
Francesco, son of the Grand Duke Cosimo de Medici, governor 
of Tuscany. 

There are various accounts of her introduction to this prince, 
some which bear about them an air of romance, which makes 
them almost incredible. The following account, however, is 
admitted and reported by nearly all the Florentine writers. 
Francesco had early received notice from his agents at Venice of 
the elopement of the low-born Buonaventuri with the daughter 
of the Capelli, and its consequences. It is said that Bianca 
dreading the decree, remained closely concealed in her father-in- 
law’s house, scarcely venturing out for fear of being seen and 
recognized, even to hear mass at a neighbouring church. One 
day, as Francesco rode by Buonaventuri’s house, a disturbance in 
the streets drew Bianca to the window, and so absorbed was she 
in the affray, that she did not see the prince, who, struck by her 
beauty, stopped to look at her. On at length meeting his 
admiring gaze, she started and retired in alarm, telling her 
mother-in-law what had happened. Some time having elapsed, 
and nothing of a startling nature occurring, she recovered her 
tranquillity, keeping herself, however, in strict seclusion, 
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redoubling her precautions, and abstaining even from attending 
mass. 

Francesco, who had been deeply impressed by Bianca's 
brilliant beauty, rode daily through the street in which he had 
transiently beheld her, hoping to get a second glimpse of the 
charms which had bewitched him. This proving futile, in the 
same hope he visited all the neighbouring churches. Baffled 
here too, he told his adventure, in confidence, to his chamberlain, 
Mandragone, who, with the aid of his wife, a clever zutriguante, 
traced the beautiful stranger to her hiding-place. This woman, 
under a plausible pretence, formed an acquaintance with Buona- 
venturi’s mother, and by her presents, insinuating manners and 
liberality, won her confidence to such a degree that she disclosed 
to the chamberlain’s lady the story of Bianca’s marriage, its con- 
sequences, and her natural apprehensions. Of course she offered 
her interest with her husband to win for the beautiful Venetian 
the protection of the prince, whose clemency and justice she did 
not fail to praise in extravagant terms. Mandragone’s wife 
having imposed upon the mother-in-law without difficulty, 
Bianca was prevailed upon by her solicitations and arguments to 
pay a visit to the chamberlain’s house, where they were received 
with deference and courtesy by their new friends, by whom she 
was persuaded to recapitulate her story. Her hostess listened to 
the tale with well-simulated interest, and when it was concluded, 
after praising the generosity and munificence of Francesco, 
promised to engage his patronage for her lovely guest. After 
partaking of a repast, the mother-in-law was, by an artful 
stratagem, drawn from the room, which Francesco, a few minutes 
after, abruptly entered. Bianca, surprised and confused by this 
unexpected incident, sank at the feet of her royal visitor, and 
raising her lovely eyes to his, besought his compassion in 
tremulous accents. The prince, as he raised this charming 
suppliant, assured her of his services and protection, after which 
he at once withdrew, leaving Bianca both surprised and 
astonished at his sudden appearance. The chamberlain’s wife 
apologised, on her return, for the intrusion of the prince, who, 
she said, had a key to a private door of the house, and was 
accustomed to come in without ceremony. 

“But, doubtless,” remarked this wily woman, “ you chid him 
for his intrusion.” 
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“T asked of him,” replied Bianca, “only security for my 
honour.” 

Her hostess did not fail to seize upon this opportunity to 
further eulogize Francesco, a subject on which this Tuscan lady 
seems to have been peculiarly eloquent, and she entreated her 
guest not to check in any way an acquaintance thus accidentally, 
yet auspiciously, commenced, and which could not but prove 
very advantageous to her. 

Such, it is alleged by contemporary writers, was the origin of 
the connection so important to the future destiny of the fair 
Venetian. 

“This account,” says one of her biographers, “is liable to 
objections ; it appears improbable that the prince, who learned 
from his agents, at the time it happened, of the flight of the 
lovers, should have been ignorant of the circumstances attending 
their asylum, and the conduct of the Venetian states, or should 
have been obliged for his introduction to stratagem and surprise. 
But a foundation of truth, enough for the purposes of this 
narration, is sufficiently apparent in the charms and defenceless 
situation of Bianca, the character in which her husband stood 
as an agent for the commerce of Florence, and the temper of 
Francesco, whose sensibility to female beauty was well known.” 

He espoused the cause of the fair fugitive with extreme 
ardour, and negociated with the Venetians on her behalf, endea- 
vouring to obtain, through his agent at Venice, and by the 
mediation of the Pope’s Nuncio, a reversal of their severe decree. 
His efforts, strenuous though they were, and upheld by the 
Church, proved useless. The Council of Ten remained in- 
exorable. The property bequeathed to Bianca by her mother, 
some six thousand ducats, was withheld, and the decree pro- 
nouncing her an alien from her country was confirmed. 
Francesco was advised by his agent to lessen his efforts, so 
implacable and enraged appeared the temper of the republic, to 
wait_until a more propitious opportunity should occur, when, the 
affair no longer being ot recent occurrence, their desire for 
vengeance might have grown cool. He assured him that the 
elopement had excited general interest; that the states con- 
sidered their dignity as a body to be affected, to relent, there- 
fore, would be regarded as a dangerous precedent. He also 
added,a hint to the effect that it did not become the dignity of 
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an ambassador and the representative of a prince to interfere in 
the affairs of a private family, especially as the business did not 
promise a favourable issue, which was likely to reflect disgrace 
on its advocates, and which, above all, could not fail to draw 
upon Florence the resentment of the republic. 

Francesco, like a wise prince, took his agent’s advice, and, 
relaxing his zeal, proceedings were suffered to decline; chiefly, 
perhaps, because Bianca remained in perfect security under his 
protection. In 1565 all applications on her behalf to the senate 
had ceased. 

The prince, who almost hourly became more and more 
attached to his lovely protég¢ée, purchased, on the Via Maggiore 
at Florence, a splendid palace for her, adorned with art treasures 
and every luxury money could procure, and here he spent every 
moment he could snatch from the affairs of state, in her society. 
She was by no means indifferent to the devotion of her munifi- 
cent patron, though for some years a veil of secrecy and 
decorum was drawn over their intrigue. 

. The greater part of the ducal powers had been handed over 
to Francesco by his father, who had retired from public affairs, 
at the commencement of the lovers’ acquaintance, and Cosimo, 
though well aware of the /aison between his son and the new 
favourite, affected to overlook it, because an alliance was being 
negociated by him between Francesco, reigning Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and the Emperor Maximilian’s sister, Donna Joanna of 
Austria, whose hand had been asked in marriage. 

“The Italian princes, involved in a struggle for precedence, 
regarded with jealousy the power and magnificence of the 
Medici. The interest of the house of Austria, it was conceived 
by Cosimo, would strengthen their cause and enable them to 
defeat the machinations of their enemies. Ina _ political view, 
Francesco acceded to the opinions of his father, nor ventured, 
though but little inclined to the marriage, to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of the negociation.” 

The attachment of Francesco to Bianca was closely concealed 
while negociations for this alliance were going on, but he did 
not make the slightest attempt to disguise the warmth and 
extent of his feelings for the fair Venetian, once Joanna of 
Austria was his wife, a circumstance not much to the ‘Grand 
Duke’s credit. 
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Bianca was introduced at Court shortly after this marriage, 
about 1566, and her relations with Francesco openly avowed. 
She met with great admiration, and was courteously treated, 
while the Duke’s devotion to her seemed to be unlimited. 
Carried away by these successes, she began to form the most - 
aspiring projects, and induced the prince, in a moment of 
delirium, to make a solemn vow before an image of the Virgin, 
to espouse her as soon as they should be freed from their 
present ties. 

Bianca’s triumph was shared by her husband in part, who, 
being low-bred, and as mean a rascal as ever stepped, took the 
duke’s bounty and allowed himself to be invested with the title 
and office of chamberlain, was admitted to a part in the govern- 
ment, and consulted on the affairs of State. Peter Buonaventuri 
did not long enjoy the honours of the giddy height to which he 
had climbed through his wife’s dishonour. Pride and presump- 
tion cost him his friends and gained him powerful enemies, 
while his wholesale abuse of the powers entrusted to him drew 
on him the hatred of the people. 

“The Florentines,” says a historian, “had not yet forgotten 
the usurpations of the Medici, by whom the republic had been 
abolished ; a number of malcontents still remained, who waited 
but an occasion openly to shew the detestation which lurked in 
their hearts of the masters imposed upon them. Francesco, 
who, without the good qualities, inherited the vices of his 
father, was still more the object of their abhorrence; while, 
incensed at the oppression and arrogance of the upstart cham- 
berlain, they meditated his ruin, which his own indiscretion 
precipitated. 

The cause which actually led to his assassination in the streets 
of Florence, was his intrigue with Cassandra Bougiani, a lovely 
Florentine, of the Ricci family. Owing to a coldness having 
taken place between Bianca and Buonaventuri, he sought to 
console himself with gallantries amongst the ladies of the Court, 
but he imprudently boasted of his friendship with the fair 
Cassandra, and drew upon himself the anger of the Ricci, who 
besought Francesco to punish the insolence and presumption of 
his chamberlain. Francesco warned him of his danger, mildly 
remonstrated with him on the folly of his conduct, and advised 
greater moderation and caution, adding a hint to the effect that 
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even zs protection would avail him little against the poignard 
of the assassin. The chamberlain, in excuse, complained 
bitterly of the malice of his enemies, and pretended that the 
imputations thrown on him were calumnies, fabricated through 
the jealousy of those who would fain have enjoyed the same 
favour in his master’s eyes as he did. The duke affected to 
believe these excuses, but told Buonaventuri that for the future 
he would only have himself to blame if his conduct got him into 
trouble. 

The arrogant chamberlain trusted too much in the forbearance 
of his patron, and continued his indiscretions, while the Ricci 
daily importuned Francesco for justice. To rid himself of these 
importunities and to save his indiscreet chamberlain, he deter- 
mined to send him away to France. This plan, however, was 
not favoured by Bianca, who implored her lover not to send 
Buonaventuri away, and promised to use all her influence to try 
and get him to alter his conduct. But he received her remon- 
strations with rudeness and violence, swearing he would never 
give up Cassandra, and after insulting and threatening his wife 
he left her overwhelmed with indignation and grief. The duke, 
who was in the next room, and had heard all that had passed 
through a secret door, that was open, concealed by the tapestry 
hangings, entered, and finding her in tears said: 

“Do not discompose yourself on this matter. If your 
husband will take no advice, we must leave him to his fate.” 

On rushing into the street, Buonaventuri saw one of the 
Ricci conversing with two other noblemen, and accosting him 
in furious terms, he threatened him with a pistol, saying he 
would shoot him if he dared again to complain of his conduct. 
Ricci, naturally and justly enraged at this fresh insult, went 
again to the duke, of whom he demanded “immediate satisfaction 
for the affront he had received.” The grand-duke went with 
him into the garden, where they had a long conversation, and as 
Ricci quitted the duke the latter was heard to say: 

“Do as you please, I shall take no notice of your conduct.” 

That evening Francesco left Florence, and at midnight the 
too galiant chamberlain was poignarded in the streets of the 
city. Some historians give the date of his assassination as 
21st December, 1569, others assert that it did not take place 
until five years later, 1574. 
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The following is an account of it given by one of Bianca’s 
biographers : 

“The chamberlain returning on the night of 21st December, 
1569, attended by two servants, armed, from the house of 
Cassandra, was attacked on the bridge Della Tvrinita by more 
than twelve banditti ; the combat was unequal; in the beginning 
of the fray one of the servants made his escape, the other fell 
by his master. Buonaventuri, having killed the leader of the 
assassins, defended himself with vigour, cleared the bridge, and 
had nearly reached his house, where a fresh band of assassins 
awaited him, so intent were his enemies on his destruction ; 
exhausted at length by his exertions, and unable to avoid 
assailants thus multiplied, the impetuous chamberlain rushed on 
his fate, and fell covered with wounds. Ruffians at the same 
time broke into the chamber of his mistress, whom they 
murdered in her bed. By these barbarous sacrifices was the 
ferocious honour of the Ricci appeased.” 

On the following morning when Bianca heard of the horrible 
fate of her husband, she flew to the palace, to urge Francesco to 
take vengeance on his murderers, She found the duke was still 
absent at Pratolino. He did not return for two days, when he 
endeavoured to appease Bianca’s anger by promising to punish 
the assassins, but so purposely slow were the proceedings that 
they managed to escape to France. It was suspected that the 
prince was privy to the affair, and afterwards he confessed that 
he was to Giovan Battista Confetti, his chaplain. 

The death of Buonaventuri drew closer the ties between his 
widow and Francesco, from whom he could hardly tear himself 
away to attend to State affairs, which disgusted and offended 
the Florentines. But nothing could shake the influence of 
Bianca with her lover, though she incurred the hatred of the 
people, and, becoming alarmed by the openly-shown discontent, 
she courted the friendship of all the Medici family. Cosimo 
Francesco’s father, was living in retirement with his wife, Camilla 
Martelli, interesting himself little in public affairs, and seeing 
he was not likely to be of much use to her, she turned her 
attention to Francesco’s brother, Cardinal Ferdinand, and his 
sister, Donna Isabella de Medici. The latter, a great favourite 
with the reigning grand-duke, was unhappily married to Giordano 
Orsino, for whose nephew, Troilo, she had conceived a violent 
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affection, which led ultimately to her tragical death. Finding 
her attachment favoured by Bianca, who was as unscrupulous 
as clever, she accepted the favourite’s proffered friendship, and 
did not fail to flatter her brother’s passion. Of all the Medici, 
Cardinal Ferdinand was the most popular, and though Francesco 
did not like him much or confide in him greatly, his favour was 
sought eagerly by Bianca, as a protection against the Florentine 
people, and she studied his character closely in order to make 
herself necessary to him, persuading Francesco to increase his 
revenue, and lend him twenty thousand scudi,a sum he was 
much in want of, having exceeded the limits of his fortune 
through his love of pomp and magnificence, while she added the 
most flattering testimonies of deference and respect to these 
substantial services ; while being mistress of every avenue to the 
heart, the cardinal’s cold and austere nature yielded to her wily 
blandishments, and, her influence with the chief members of her 
lover’s family secured, her supremacy at Court was assured and 
rested on a solid and reliable basis. 

Francesco’s marriage naturally turned out unhappily. The 
Grandduchess Joanna had been educated in a bigoted court, 
was stiff and unyielding in her manners, while her intellect was 
narrow, her accomplishments few, her opinions rigid and 
obstinate. Altogether, she was a woman little calculated to 
win a husband’s love from such a brilliant, beautiful rival as the 
fair, frail Venetian. Moreover, she was extremely severe to the 
shortcomings of her spouse, complaining incessantly to his father, 
and embittering his mind by almost hourly reproaches. Her 
jealousy, violence, severity and peevishness, completed his 
aversion and disgust, turning indifference into hatred, and 
rivetting closer the chains which bound him to the lively, clever 
vivacious widow. 

The duchess was neglected, while the whole court crowded 
about Bianca, who was surrounded by splendour and adulation. 

Joanna, almost mad with rage and grief at her deserted 
condition and the humiliations heaped upon her, meeting her 
husband and his favourite one day on the bridge of La Trinita, 
roused to a tigerish ferocity at the sight, ordered her attendants 
to throw her hated rival into the Arno, but Count Heliodori 
Costelli, who happened to be with her, stepped forward and 
represented to her that her evil purpose was a suggestion of the 
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devil. So, vengeance yielding to superstition, the duchess 
recalled her mandate, and Bianca passed on in safety, little 
knowing the narrow escape she had had of a speedy exit from 
her life of splendid wickedness. 

The death of Cosimo, about the year 1574, secured to 
Francesco the sovereignty, and removed from his favourite a 
watchful eye, and determined her on the execution of a long, 
meditated and most audacious project. Donna Joanna had 
borne her husband several daughters, but the want of a son 
afforded Francesco incessant vexation and grief, as he was 
averse to the succession of either of his brothers. As he had no 
legitimate male heir, he had often expressed a wish to Bianca 
that she should become the mother of a boy, and she, anxious 
to secure her power over her lover, earnestly desired it also, as 
the duke had promised to make her his wife, if it were ever in 
his power to do so, on condition that she should first present 
him with ason. One obstacle to the elevation she coveted had 
been removed by the assassination of her husband, while the 
rapidly failing health of the neglected and unhappy duchess 
seemed to promise the fulfilment of her ambitious hopes, and 
there only remained a son to be procured by some means or 
other, fair or foul. Since the birth of her daughter Pelegrina, 
dissipation had made considerable inroads on her constitution, 
and there seemed little chance of her hopes being fulfilled, 
therefore she resorted to subtilty and fraud, shrinking from no 
measure which might ensure success. 

The project had been ripening for some time in her mind. 
She had marked out the agents, whose assistance it would be 
necessary to have, assigning to each individual his or her part, 
while the entire scheme was entrusted but to ove, the attendant 
and confidant of Bianca, Joanna Santi, who was to arrange and 
conduct the whole affair. Santi selected several Florentine 
women, and at the close of the year 1575 everything was in 
train for this prodigious and impudent fraud on the loving 
credulity of a weak man. A report was circulated that the 
favourite was pregnant, and so admirably did she act her part, 
that no one doubted it, while Francesco was in a transport of 
delight. 

The following account is given, by an old writer, of the affair. 
“August 29th, 1576, one of the women marked by the confidant 
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was delivered of a son, and the mother with the child conveyed 
to a house belonging to Bianca. Santi, making the woman a 
visit, took the infant, under pretence of showing it to some 
person in an adjoining room, from its mother, and, in the night, 
had it secretly conveyed to the palace of Bianca, to be produced 
as occasion should serve. The crafty Venetian had acted 
through the day the part of a woman expecting momentarily 
to become a mother ; and the duke, full of anxiety, quitted not 
the room for a moment, till, at length, exhausted by fatigue and 
watching, the night being far advanced, he was prevailed on to 
retire, and to leave his beloved mistress with her nurse and 
attendants. Bianca contrived, on some pretence, to rid herself 
for a few moments of the physician, who waited in her chamber, 
and who seems not to have been in the plot ; and in the interval, 
surrounded only by her confidential friends, pretended to have 
brought forth a son. Francesco, who had just laid down to 
repose, hastened, on the joyful intelligence, to the chamber of 
his mistress, from whose arms he received the boy, which he 
acknowledged as his own; in compliment to Saint Anthony, 
whom he believed had been propitious to the prayers of Bianca, 
the child received from the duke the name of Antonio.” 

The fraud was successful. Now mark the result, the fate of 
the poor wretches, the dupes and accomplices of the grasping 
ambition of a merciless woman. Naturally, after a while, the 
Venetian sought to rid herself of the witnesses of her falsehood. 
The wet nurse, with a waiting-woman who knew part of the 
secret, were flung into the Arno; the real mother, ignorant of 
the fate of her baby, was conveyed to Bologna by an agent in 
the pay of Bianca. This man some years after, when at 
the point of death, told her the secret, and warned her to be 
mindful of her own safety. In terror of her life, she wandered 
through Italy, under a feigned name for twelve years ; and after 
Bianca’s death, when confessing, revealed the whole transaction 
to a Bolognese priest whose interest she begged with Francesco's 
successor, to enable her to return to Florence. 

The confidant and principal agent, Santi, about a year after 
the birth of the child was sent to Bologna, and was assaulted by 
ruffians, on her passage over the Apennines, from whom she 
received several wounds. Notwithstanding her injuries she 
reached Bologna alive, and in revenge made an authentic 
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declaration of the fraud, of the horrible fate which had over- 
taken those who had been employed it it, and of her belief that 
her own murder had been intended. This deposition of Santi’s 
was sent to the Cardinal, Ferdinando, who made no present use 
of it, for political reasons, but put it away carefully for future use 
if necessary. 

Doubts of the deception practised, however, were whispered in 
the grand duke’s ear, by the physician who had attended her 
and others, but Francesco appeared to give no credit to the tale, 
and publicly acknowledged the little Antonio as his son, while 
Bianca omitted nothing that might tend to endear the boy to 
his reputed father. She did not long remain in ignorance of the 
stories of her fraud which had been told to her lover, and fearing 
that eventually the truth would come out, some years afterwards 
she had the audacity to confess the whole affair to the duke. 
“Thus was the secret disclosed that had cost so many precau- 
tions and so much blood.” 

She managed by her adroitness to preserve the affections of 
the infatuated prince, who still continued to own the child in 
public. 

To the depositions of the real mother, and the confidant, as to 
this singnlar transaction, were added the testimony of Pietro 
Capello, the physician who attended her, the confession of Bianca, 
and the subsequent communication of Francesco to his confessor, 
all of which are authenticated facts. Ferdinando preserved a 
discreet silence in this matter, which so nearly concerned his 
interests, perhaps because of the enmity that existed between 
him and his brother, or it might be in remembrance of Bianca’s 
good offices, and her ascendancy over the Grand-duke. 

Since the birth of Antonio, the Grand-duchess Joanna had 
constantly appealed to Maximilian II., her brother, and he and 
another brother, the Arch-duke Ferdinand, interested themselves 
in her unhappy situation, Ferdinand menacing Francesco, saying 
he would avenge his sister, when the rupture between the 
states, which seemed imminent, was avoided by the death of 
Maximilian. His successor, Rudolph, was more inclined to keep 
on good terms with the Grand-duke than to quarrel with him. 

An event happened in 1577, which promised to bring 
happiness to Joanna; the Grand-duchess gave birth to a son, 
presenting her husband with the male heir he had so long and 
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so ardently desired. Don Filippo de Medici, as this atom was 
called, almost from the hour of birth, seemed to heal the 
breach between his parents, while the Florentines were in 
triumph, and clamoured loudly for the disgrace and removal of 
the mistress, who, to avoid more bitter mortifications, wisely 
withdrew to a villa she had near Bologna, pretending to give up 
her relations with the Duke. Her absence only added fuel to 
the flame of her lover’s passion. He missed her lovely face, her 
habitual cheerfulness and complaisant tenderness, and languished 
for her society, which at times even then he secretly enjoyed, 
while he hated the restraint the situation of his wife and the 
wishes of his subjects imposed upon him. 

Bianca returned to Florence the following year, and by her 
exteriov prudence and retired mode of life, made the Duchess 
think that all was at an end between the Venetian and her 
husband, which made her treat her beautiful rival with less 
acrimony and indulge in hopes of winning Francesco’s affection. 

But alas! for the mutability of human hopes. This unfortu- 
nate lady was soon to be undeceived, and her grief and resent- 
ment increased. 

One day encountering her husband with Bianca, she 
threatened her with the vengeance of Heaven, reproaching her 
most bitterly, and on her return to the Palace after this scene 
in a depressed and melancholy state, she was seized with an 
indisposition, which ended in her death. This catastrophe was 
attributed by some to poison administered to her by the Duke, 
but her delicate state of health and a broken heart seem quite 
enough to produce the effect. 

Both Francesco and Bianca showed callous heartlessness on 
the death of the Duchess. The former at the funeral disgusted 
the Florentines, who had pitied and liked Joanna, by his levity 
and openly-shown relief, and the Venetian displayed so little 
delicacy as to view the burial cavalcade from her window ; and 
all present saw the Duke look up and salute her as he passed, 
while from the interment he went straight to an entertainment 
at her house. 

“Give me your hand,” said Bianca, to the confidant who 
brought her the news of the Duchess’s death, “ it will now be in 
my power to make your fortune; I have the promise. of the 
Duke to become his wife—my views are all accomplished.” 
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These hopes grew, as Francesco refused to enter into the 
alliances proposed to him by the Cardinal Ferdinando, telling 
his brother that “He had already sufficiently sacrificed to the 
interest of his family, and that he had determined never again to 
barter his liberty for matrimonial fetters.” 

However, after a struggle between duty and inclination, and 
against the advice of his counsellors, he married her secretly on 
the 5th of June, 1579, the marriage ceremony being performed 
by a monk who was devoted to Bianca. This event was care- 
fully concealed during the term of mourning for the Grand- 
duchess, but when that had expired, it was acknowledged. 
Cardinal Ferdinando received the intelligence with little emotion. 
He did not think that Bianca would be raised to the dignity of 
Grand-duchess ; his father Cosimo had married a woman of 
inferior rank, Camilla Martelli, but had never thought of raising 
her to that rank. 

In writing to a friend, he expressed himself thus on the 
subject : 


“ However, it does not follow that Bianca will be proclaimed 
Grand-duchess. I rather believe she will hold the same rank as 
did Signora Camilla.” 


To conciliate the Florentines, Francesco sent a_ splendid 
embassy to the Venetian Senate, begging it to confer the title 
of “ Daughter of the Republic” upon his wife. This was a title 
created by the Venetians for political purposes, by which the 
daughters of their patricians, assuming the rank of princesses, 
were able to form alliances with crowned heads. Venice, being 
the first Italian state, its daughters took precedence of the other 
princesses of Italy. On 17th July, 1579, this dignity was 
granted, by a decree of the same senate by which she had been 
banished and persecuted, and at the same time her father and 
brother were made Knights of the Stola d’Oro, and Francesco’s 
ambassadors returned to Florence laden with honours, and a 
letter from the Doge, in which he congratulated the Duke upon 
his nuptials, telling him that “We have this day unanimously 
in council, created and proclaimed Bianca Capello, Grand- 
duchess of Tuscany, Daughter of the Republic.” 

The fact of the Doge giving: Bianca the title of Grand- 
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duchess in his letter, determined Francesco on the elevation of 
his wife, and the double ceremony of the coronation of his 
consort as Daughter of the Republic, and her presentation as 
Grand-duchess was performed on the same day, 13th October 
1579, with solemn pomp, the Venetian Republic sending a 
splendid embassy, her uncle, the patriarch of Aquileia, giving 
the benediction to the royal pair, while Micheli Fiepolo read the 
decree of the senate, and placed the ducal crown on her brow. 
Amongst other honours, she was declared Queen of Chypre. 

The Cardinal could not conceal his disgust at the elevation of 
Bianca, his interests were so nearly involved. Don Filippo, 
Joanna’s son, was in a precarious and feeble state of health, 
Ferdinando was next in succession. His hopes would be ex- 
tinguished if Bianca bore a son, and failing this he dreaded 
those arts and intrigues of which she had already given a 
specimen. He would not go to Florence to assist at the coro- 
nation, but sent two of his chamberlains instead, which slight to 
his beloved wife Francesco resented, withdrawing from his 
_brother all correspondence, and Ferdinando declared his intention 
of never visiting Florence again. Thus once more were the 
Medici divided. 

Bianca, however, too clever a woman not to smother her 
own feelings when policy dictated it, never rested until she had 
effected a reconciliation between the brothers, the Cardinal 
bestowing on her the title of “the restorer of the family peace.” 
Though the Florentines were gratified at the union of the 
brothers they still regarded the Grand-Duchess with dislike and 
mistrust, and the most absurd tales were circulated about her. It 
was said that at her magnificent villa at Pratolino, where she 
generally resided, most horrible cruelties were practised. It was 
known by the name o: Villa Tribolina, and after her death a 
room was shown called the S¢z//atoio of Bianca, where it was 
gravely asserted, that from the fat distilling from infants sus- 
pended over boiling water, cosmetics were prepared for the 
preservation of her beauty. 

The Cardinal, though gratified at the kind offices of the 
Grand-Duchess, and pleased at her efforts for the advancement 
of the family, still seems to have distrusted her, and after the 
death of Don Filippo, in 1582, seems to have considered’ himself 
justified in adopting measures calculated to defeat any plot she 
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might concoct, and entreated his brother Don Pietro to come 
from Spain and marry. His jealousy increased in 1583, when 
Francesco declared Don Antonio his legitimate son. German 
guards were assigned to him, and from many of the Florentines, 
who regarded him as the next in succession, he received honours 
due to the second person in the state. Bianca by her clever 
management disarmed his displeasure, and by conferring 
benefits on his family awakened his gratitude, while the skill 
she displayed in bringing about the marriages of two princesses 
of the house of Medici, with Don Cesar d’Este of Ferrara, and 
the son of the Duke of Mantua, pleased him greatly. The 
friendship of the brothers did not last long, the harmony of the 
Medici family, always precarious, was again interrupted by the 
Cardinal’s distrust of Bianca, which gave great offence to Fran- 
cesco, and it was long before the Grand-duchess, with all her tact 
and cleverness, could restore peace between them. The Duke 
promised to forget the past, and receive the overtures of his 
brother, on the condition that the Cardinal should pay a visit to 
them at Florence. 

Accordingly in the October of 1587, Ferdinando made a voyage 
to Florence, and was received by the Duke and Duchess with 
every sign of friendship and affection. Bianca repaired, with 
her husband and brother-in-law, to Poggio-d-Cajano, a hunting: 
box of the Duke’s, where the Duchess occupied herself solely in 
preparing amusements for the Cardinal, and where every minute 
was given up to luxurious pleasures. 

But the serenity of the visit received a sudden interruption. 
On the 13th of October Ferdinando dined with his brother and 
sister-in-law, and towards the end of the repast Francesco was 
seized with horrible pains, and what appeared to be an intermittent 
fever, which increased hourly, while his strength sank. Feeling 
that his end was nigh, he named the Cardinal his successor, 
recommended to him his wife and reputed son, Don Antonio, 
delivered to him the plans of his fortresses, and succumbed ere 
long to the violence it was supposed, of poison, at forty years of 
age; while Bianca, who had sickened almost at the same time 
of the same disorder, expired nineteen hours after the death of 
her husband, in her forty-fifth year. 

Who was the author of this frightful catastrophe is a historical 
problem which has not yet been resolved, but suspicion not un- 
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naturally rested on Ferdinando, as he was the person most inte- 
rested, and most likely to benefit by their deaths. The body of the 
Duke was taken to Florence, and deposited in the family vault, 
after a private ceremony. Two days later the remains of the 
Duchess were brought to the city, and were met by the clergy 
of St. Lorenzo, bearing tapers in their hands, and by the guard 
of German lance-bearers, and the household of the late Duke, 
at the gate, while all the streets through which the procession 
passed were brilliantly lighted up. The body was opened, by 
order of the Cardinal, in the presence of Don Antonio, the 
daughter and son-in-law of Bianca, and death was declared 
to have been the result of dropsy. 

After the examination, it was removed to the church of St. 
Lorenzo. But Ferdinando, when questioned respecting its 
exhibition in public, adorned with the ducal coronet, said, “ No, 
she has worn the crown long enough.” And he refused to 
allow it to be interred in the family vault of the Medici; so the 
remains were deposited under the church of St. Lorenzo, while 
he ordered her escutcheon to be removed from public buildings, 
‘and that of Donna Joanna of Austria to replace it. 

The premature death of the Duke and Duchess gave 
rise to various reports, and some writers assert that Bianca 
meant to poison the Cardinal by a tart, which she offered him 
at dinner, and which he refused suspecting her design, upon 
which the Grand-Duke reproaching his brother for his distrust, 
unwarily tasted it, and Bianca, unable to prevent the fate of her 
consort, determined to share it, swallowing the remainder of the 
confection. Others say the Cardinal alone was the author 
of the catastrophe, would not allow any assistance to be ‘given 
to his victims, insulting them while in their expiring agonies. 

One writer says : 

“On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be 
thought of the qualities of her heart, which it must be confessed 
are doubtful, it is impossible not to be struck with the powers of 
her mind, by which, amidst innumerable obstacles, she maintained 
undiminished, through life, that ascendancy which her personal 
charms had first given her over the affections of a capricious 
prince. She was fitted to take part in political intrigues, to 
succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle of power, but, stained 
with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her talents excite 
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admiration, they produce no esteem, and while her accomplish- 
ments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart.” 

She was of majestic stature, eloquent, clever, insinuating, but 
her beauty was impaired at an early age from ill-health, and of 
the many portraits that remain of her there is not one which 
represents her in the bloom of her youthful beauty. They were all 
taken after she became Grand-Duchess, when her charms had 
somewhat faded. 

There are several in the Pallazzo Pitti at Florence, one, said 
to be the best, in the Pallazzo Capara at Bologna, and a 
beautiful portrait of her in the ducal robes used to be preserved 
in the palace of the Capelli at Padua. 





A UNIQUE INSTANCE. 


H Unique Fnstance. 


“ GIVE up mental work entirely, leave London at once, and come 
to me again this day month.” 

Hugh Ogilvie smiled a little at the brusque, decisive tones, 
and then the weary, harassed look settled down once more on 
his pale face. 

“ The fact is ” he began, and then stopped irresolutely. 

“The fact is,” finished Dr. Anson, “rest is to you the most 
disagreeable medicine I could prescribe, eh?” 

“Well, yes, it is—just now. It seems to me,” slowly, “that 
unless I have my work to think about——” he stopped again, 
looking down in frowning perplexity. 

“Your fancies will get hold of you more than ever? No 
doubt, they will, at first; but mark me, Mr. Ogilvie, unless you 
at once and entirely cease from mental work, and seek a fresh 
atmosphere, the results will be most serious—most disastrous.” 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“This vague presentiment, these disturbing dreams, and all 
the nervous etceteras you have not described, but which I know 
you experience, are all the perfectly natural and commonplace 
results of overwork, You are a barrister in fairly good practice 
—that would be enough for most men—besides this, you write 
for a dozen journals, and have been bitten also by the worst of 
manias—the social reform pamphleteering mania. Then on the 
top of all this comes another excitement, another anxiety, as I 
imagine, of a particularly painful nature.” He paused a moment 
and in that pause Dallas Greenwood’s face passed before Hugh 
Ogilvie’s eyes, as he sat there staring down on the thick carpet 
—passed in all its gentle sweetness and high-bred beauty—and 
he scarcely heard the concluding words in the thin, cold voice. 
“And the inevitable end is breakdown of the nervous system, 
which has been so foolishly overstrained.” 

There was another pause, but as Mr. Ogilvie was silent, 
nothing was to be done but to scrawl the usual hieroglyphics on 
a card and bring the interview to a close, and then Hugh went 
out into the square again, and turned homewards. 
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He walked slowly, his head bent, his hat drawn over his eyes, 
utterly unconscious of the half-curious, half-pitying glances cast 
upon him from time to time by the less busy passers-by, who, 
from remarking that his was an unusually handsome face, went 
on to think that it was strangely white and haggard and over- 
wrought—the face, indeed, of a man on the verge of a very 
dangerous illness. 

“ Another anxiety of a particularly painful nature!” He 
laughed shortly as the words came back to him, and it was then 
that he put his hand up and drew his hat down over his eyes, for 
they were burning and smarting enough without the blazing sun 
adding its quota. 

Her last little note lay in his pocket-book, already worn with 
frequent handling, though it was but a month old; he knew it 
by heart, knew every turn of the pretty, undecided writing, 
from the beginning, “ Dear Mr. Ogilvie,” to its signature, “ Yours 
sincerely, Dallas Greenwood.” 

Sincerely. And he /oved her so sincerely, so passionately, so 
tenderly ! 

That little note was a constant reproach to him ; he ceaselessly 
cursed his selfish folly in upsetting the calm, affectionate inter- 
course which had existed between them for so long. It had 
been “ Hugh” and “ Dallas,” till that evening, just a month ago, 
when he startled her by declaring his love with such burning 
eagerness, that she had been overwhelmed and almost frightened 
—and had promised tremblingly to think about it—to write— 
and had written ! 

He had not seen her since, for almost immediately she had 
gone away on a long visit to friends in Scotland, but he 
had tried to undo the mischief by writing to her in the 
old tone of friendliness, and asking her to forget his folly. 
“Never think of it,’ he wrote, “and never think of me but as 
your old friend Hugh, J/7. Ogilvie is my father.” And the 
sending of that letter had comforted him, and re-assured her, 
not a little. 

He was thinking it all over as he walked back to his chambers 
in Benchers’ Avenue that day, and when he reached his room, he 
took that note out, and read it through again. Well, it was over, 
she would forget, and when they met again ‘i 

That vague presentiment, that inexplicable foreboding, which 
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had shadowed him of late, crept stealthily over him, as he stood 
there in the bright sunlight, and the thought in his mind was 
checked strangely. He looked up, half afraid for a moment, as 
though another presence was in the room unknown to him, and 
then folded up the letter and put it away quickly, with a sudden 
resolve to stamp out these fancies which were growing upon him 
—to be a man, and battle manfully with himself. 

“When we meet,” he said, speaking aloud in his determination 
to complete that thought, “ she will have no cause for uneasiness, 
at least, she will be able to trust me—thank God.” And then 
he went to work vigorously, for there was much to be done before 
evening, when he went to dine with an old schoolfellow at the 
Holborn. They went to the theatre afterwards, and it was not 
until they were returning that Hugh suddenly remembered he 
had not vet decided where to go on the morrow. 

Fulke Barry burst out laughing when he heard. 

“How eminently characteristic, as you would say yourself! 
Go to London Bridge, and make your choice from the time- 
tables. But, surely, old man, you have some notion ?” 

“Not the faintest. I hate most country places, except a 
corner in Cornwall nobody knows of but myself, but that’s too 
far. I want to be within the pale of civilisation —I mean 
London.” 

“ Then fall back on my idea.” 

And then they said good-night, and Hugh walked back by 
himself, through the quiet moonlit streets—thinking about her. 


He was very tired and utterly disinclined for exertion of any 
kind, but, nevertheless, set himself to study maps and time-tables 
with no definite result at 1.30 a.m., except a feverish headache. 
He went to bed at last, still thinking vexedly of his journey, and 
half-resolved to go to Cornwall after all, and with the thought 
came a quieting vision of the quaint, sleepy village he knew, with 
its cool depths of greenery, and the little brawling brook which 
ran through it—a soothing vision, which remained with him 
almost till he slept. But it left him then, for he had a strange 
and terrible dream. 

A terrible dream. 

He was alone—Merciful God, how terrible!—he was alone 
in thick darkness in a wood. And he was there for some dread 
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purpose, the very thought of which chilled his blood, though as 
yet he knew not what it was. Through that dense blackness, 
Something was coming to him—Something unspeakably hideous, 
from which, with choking terror, he turned to flee, but could not 
move his feet, though his strained heart almost burst in the 
effort. 

The struggle half woke him, and he grasped the bedclothes in 
a frantic endeavour to free himself, dimly conscious that this was 
but an evil dream—but they broke into rotten twigs in his 
hands. 

And while he stood thus paralysed, gazing into the darkness, 
the face and figure of a woman became dimly outlined before 
him. 

A dead woman. But with open eyes, glazed and hard, which 
stared a ghastly story into his. 

In his dream he almost died as he looked and felt that his own 
face too was stiffening—darkening—— 


A strange half twilight had gradually encompassed the 
figure ; he saw clearly every feature, every detail of the dress, 
saw too—ah cruelty !—why the poor face was so blackened and 
convulsed, though in agony he tried to turn away his cyes—for 
she had moved—had put up her hands—had laid bare those 
discoloured bruises on her throat—— 

And he recognized with a sudden flash a rare old-fashioned 
silver necklace which he had given Dallas Greenwood on her 
last birthday. 

Recognized it with an exclamation of horror, of incredulity, 
which died upon his lips as this woman, bending foward, uttered a 
name—and he awoke with that name upon his lips and the cold 
dews of agony running down his face—— 

“ Barnwood.” 


A few hours later, as Hugh Ogilvie was sitting listlessly over 
breakfast, hasty steps sounded upon the stairs, and after a rapid 
knock, Fulke Barry entered, with a radiant face. 

“ Look here, Ogilvie,” he began at once, shaking hands, “have 
you settled where to go yet?” 


“Not a bit of it, just where I was last night.” 
“Well then, what do you say to the governor’s place in 
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Hampshire ? he’s only just bought it you know, but it’s furnished 
and all that, and Mrs. Behn’s there, an awfully jolly old soul, and 
there’s heaps of books knocking about, and altogether it’s not a 
bad shanty, and the old chap said he’d be delighted if you would 
go—now just decide sensibly ! ” 

“ But,” began Hugh. 

“ There aren’t any buts,” Mr. Barry interrupted ; “the governor’s 
off to Scotland by the 10.50 and I must get back in time—do 
be agreeable now, old man, just for once!” 

“T shall be only too glad ; it’s most awfully good——” 

“Oh, do dry up, Mrs. Behn is in an awful funk because the 
governor isn’t going down after all, and she has everything on 
its hind legs to receive him; she will welcome you as specially 
sent by Providence to eat her pies! I was a duffer not to think 
of it last night. -Good-bye, the 2.40 from Waterloo is the best 
to go by—I’ll wire to Mrs. Behn, take care of yourself.” 

He was gone, flying downstairs, as he shouted his last exhor- 
tation, leaving Hugh relieved, grateful, yet singularly and un- 
accountably depressed. 

He went back to the breakfast-table slowlyand thoughtfully,and 
was about to unfold his newspaper when it suddenly struck him 
that he knew neither the name of the station nor of the house. He 
was unreasonably vexed with himself for forgetting to ask, and 
with Barry for not remembering to say, and the ludicrous element 
in the situation did not strike him at first, though he smiled as 
he dispatched a telegram to his friend. 


“Hampshire rather vague address ; please wire back name of 
station and house.” 


He had some time to wait for the reply, for it took Barry half- 
an-hour to get home, and another twenty minutes passed before 
it came ; he spent that time in a state of impatient irritability 
which he could not control ; pacing backwards and forwards in 
his sitting-room, restlessly fidgeting with the ornaments on his 
mantel-piece, trying to fix his attention on the newspaper, but 
flinging it down in disgust. An unreasonable, an almost fearful 
expectation was upon him—of what he knew not, but it increased 
with every moment, till, when the telegram did come, his trem- 
bling fingers could scarcely tear it open. 
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It was very short. 


" Sorry for omission, name of station and house the same. 
’ 
-—Barnwood.” 


A fly met Hugh Ogilvie at Barnwood Station and conveyed 
him to the house, a long, low building, covered with roses, 
clematis and creepers, on which his tired eyes rested gratefully ; 
it was late in the afternoon too, anda cool little breeze had 
sprung up and was stirring the leaves musically, so that 
altogether his first impressions of the place were most refresh- 
ing and soothing. Mrs. Behn, a comely, comfortable little 
woman, met him in the hall, and respectfully introducing 
herself, led the way into a quaint, light-tinted, three-cornered 
room, where tea was laid on a table by the window which 
opened into the flower garden. He “took” to it all at a 
glance, and sat down with a sigh of satisfaction, able even to 
burst out laughing as a ridiculous recollection of Fulke’s speech 
about the pies came back to him, when one emitting a delicious 
aroma was actually put upon the table; for Mrs. Behn, upon 
whom his hollow eyes and thin cheeks had made a profound 
impression, had straightway determined to comfort his soul 
with savoury meats. 

He rambled about the garden after tea, taking quiet pleasure 
in its silence and old-fashioned sweetness, and at last, leaning 
over a gate which led into a great wide cornfield at one side, 
he thought that now was the time, in this peaceful, wholesome 
solitude, to think out that—coincidence. 

He would think reasonably and collectedly—and would put 
to rest for ever those senseless fancies, that indefinable expec- 
tation—— 

Ah, thickly throbbing heart! He dropped his head upon his 
folded arms, and stood there motionless. 

The golden-lighted landscape had become grey and shadowy 
when he straightened himself again and walked back slowly to 
the house. 

Mrs. Behn was superintending the laying of supper in the 
pretty parlour, and passing him in the hall as he was preparing 
to go upstairs, caught sight of his face, and uttering an excla- 
mation, hurried forward. 
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“You are ill, sir?” she said, putting her hand upon his arm 
and looking up at him concernedly. 

He paused for a moment before answering, and when he spoke 
his voice sounded to her strangely calm ; there was a tone in it 
which somehow terrified her. 

“Tam not very well and will go to my room; kindly do not 
trouble about supper,” and as he saw that she still looked alarmed, 
‘pray do not be uneasy, I shall be well to-morrow,” and she 
watched him go upstairs, and» heard him shut and lock his 
door. 


Face to face with the night. 

Lying back in an armchair by the open window, with the 
blessed night breeze cooling that hot and throbbing brow ; nerving 
himself to look back into that dead face which hung over him, 
into those unsleeping eyes, and to understand and to obey the 
mute command they brought. 


Mrs, Behn, listening anxiously at the door before retiring for 
the night, heard no sound, and hoped he was asleep, and went to 


bed herself, thinking of him pityingly. 

It was nearly one o’clock when Hugh Ogilvie stood up, and 
deliberately shutting down the window, opened his door and 
went downstairs. 

The bolts of the front door were easily drawn back, and 
closing it quietly behind him, he went out into the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was very dark. 

He stood still for a moment at the gate, and put his hand to 
his head vaguely, then turned to the left. The road was very 
steep and in bad repair, and from time to time he stumbled, but 
went on as scarcely conscious of it, till he reached the top of the 
hill. Till then the hedges, tall and thick, had lined the way on 
either side, but now they became thinner, broken and straggling, 
and he could see dimly that to his left lay fields, while on the 
right tall trees rose up, at intervals at first, then thickly. 

This woul. be the wood. 
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Leaning against the hedge, drawing his breath painfully, his 
lips parched—but still resolute. 

And entered the wood. With arms outstretched felt his way 
between the low-spreading branches, and when the livid face 
faded from before him, knew that his quest was ended—— 

And suddenly came back to himself. 

Madman! to be thus mastered by his evil imagination—to let 
a dream—— 

Oh, God in Heaven! what was ¢hzs on which he stumbled ? 
Oh, that this might be a dream! Kneeling down, wildly feeling 
with his hands, till they touched—oh, agony of horror !—that 
upturned, clay-cold face ! 

He sprang to his feet again and uttered a cry so wild and 
hoarse that it echoed in his own brain for ever after—* Light— 
light-—light!” The horror of thick darkness he had dreamed 
of was worse ten thousand-fold in reality-——he struck match 
after match wildly, till at last one burned, and holding it closely 
to the ground he gazed—the weak flame flickered for an 
instant over the poor tortured face, the staring eyes, glanced on 
the silver of the necklace—and went out 

He tried to cry aloud again, but his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth, a convulsive shudder darted through his frame, 
something snapped in his brain, and he tore his way back 
through the trees, leapt the hedge and bounded down the road 
in a mad frenzy of terror, through the crowd of dead faces 
pressing upon him from every side—till there was a stumble, 
and a stifled sob—and he was lying prone upon his face, outside 
the gates of Barnwood. 


Weeks passed before Hugh Ogilvie woke to rational contem- 
plation of things around him, weeks during which it was doubt- 
ful if that turn for the better would ever come, but when at 
length the fluctuations between delirium and unconscious stupor 
ceased, recovery became a mere question of time and careful 
nursing. 

His illness surprised no one who had seen him during that 
last week in London ; men said that he was “in” for brain fever 
for a dead certainty, and Fulke Barry sitting by him during his 
convalescence, frankly expressed his opinion. 

“You locked most awfully bad that last morning,” he said. 
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“When I got back to the governor I said, ‘if that chap doesn’t 
look out, his roof will come off’! so Mrs. Behn’s letter did not 
surprise me much ; you won her heart completely ; do you know 
what she called you to me when I came? ‘that dear beautiful 
young gentleman!’” and Hugh laughed weakly. 

No one knew the final cause which had precipitated his 
illness ; his incoherent ravings of the wood and the woman were 
too disconnected to suggest anything to his nurses, and when he 
remembered it all himself, he carefully avoided all mention of 
that last night. He waited patiently to be told what he knew 
he must one day hear, but it was a long time coming; not until 
he was well enough to come downstairs without assistance, and 
sit in the light parlour, did Mrs. Behn at length impart a history 
of the crime with which England was ringing. 

Later in the day on which he had been taken ill, two labourers 
found the dead body of a woman in the wood; at the inquest 
which followed it had been identified as that of Katharine 
Wilson, the daughter of a small farmer in the neighbourhood, 
who had left her home some time previously and had not since 
béen heard of ; the cause of death was evident, but how accom- 
plished there was no evidence to show, though from the marks 
upon the neck, it was supposed that a necklace of some kind 
had been twisted round; zo such necklace, however, had been 
Sound, and no string or handkerchief of any kind ; it was there- 
fore supposed that the murderer had removed it, fearing detection 
by its means. Absolutely nothing could be ascertained of the 
girl’s life after she left home, though a wedding ring on her 
finger pointed to the fact that she was married, and the result of 
the inquiry was, that a verdict of wilful murder was returned 
against a person, or persons, unknown. 


The effects of this incident in his life upon Hugh Ogilvie, 
were what might have been expected ; it aged him considerably ; 
he was easily knocked up, was utterly incapable of his former 
hard work, though he could still get through an immense 
amount in one of his fits of nervous energy, and though he 
utterly rejected the preposterous notion that the necklet he had 
given Dallas was the same on which his match had flickered in 
the wood, he was yet unable to disassociate the idea from his 
thoughts of the crime. It would have been wiser perhaps had 
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he imparted the whole story of his dream and its consequences 
to some healthy minded friend, and indeed he longed to 
do so sometimes, but shrank from the inevitable questioning, 
and the possible ridicule, to which he would be submitted. In- 
stinctively he knew that more was yet to follow, and his first 
conscious thought each morning as he woke was “ Will it be 
to-day ?” 

It was not until late in the October of that year that he first 
heard of Dallas Greenwood’s engagement. 

He had looked in at Mrs. Hay’s “ At Home,” and Flora Hay, 
the good-natured talkative daughter of the house, was his 
informant. 

“It’s really quite an old affair,” she said, talking so fast that 
she did not notice how deadly pale her listener had become, 
“but it has only just been announced—why there was any delay 
at all I’m sure I don’t know; he’s awfully rich—do you know 
him at all ?—a Captain Kingston, none of us had ever heard of 
him before, he has been in India for years, came back in April, 
I think it was, but only went about a little, and met Dallas in 
the country.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“They are to be married in the spring and I’m to be a brides- 
maid—wasn’t it sweet of Dallas to ask me? and then they go 
back to India.” 

“To India?” 

“Yes, the captain has got to be there in October.” 

And then someone else claimed Miss Hay’s attention, and 
Hugh got away unobserved, and shut himself into his rooms 
with his own thoughts. 

It was singular that not once that winter did those two meet, 
till just before Christmas, and then they met at Barnwood. 

He had been urgently invited by the Barrys to spend the 
festive week with them, and at first had no thought of accep- 
tance in his mind, loathing as he did the very name of the place, 
for ever associated in his mind as it was with suffering and death. 
But this very horror and shrinking finally made him accept in 
a fit of self-contempt, when he jeered at himself and his fancies, 
and resolved to master them, and he waited for the day of his 
arrival there in a restlessly excited frame of mind, apparent 
enough to those about him, who remarked also a singular tinge 
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of defiance in his manner, utterly at variance with his usual 
quiet courtesy. 

But it was not till the very moment of his crossing the 
threshold of Barnwood, that with lightning intuition, he knew 
he ought never to have come, ought even now to make an 
excuse and go away as soon as might be, and as that last 
thought passed through his mind, Mrs. Barry came out into the 
hall, and behind her, with welcoming hands outstretched and 
shining kindly eyes, came Dallas. 

The meeting was over in a moment, and he was talking to 
Mrs. Barry of his journey down, and she was scolding him 
gently for looking overworked, all quite naturally and simply— 
and yet-——it would have been better to go. 

“We are a pretty big party,” Dallas was saying, “the 
Musgraves, and Mrs. Bird, and two or three of Fulke’s friends, 
whom I don’t know,and Mr. Gundry, and some more are coming 
to-morrow—we'll fill every corner.” 

“But isn’t it tiresome about the General?” Mrs. Barry said, 
vexedly. “He couldn’t come down by this train, and has to 
wait for the wretched slow one that doesn’t get in till midnight, 


” 


and I firmly believe it’s going to snow heavily. 
“ My dearest mother,” Fulke remonstrated with laughing eyes, 


“it has about as much notion of snowing as it has of thundering.’ 

“Well, it’s cold enough for it, at any rate,” his mother 
answered, shivering. “(Come and have some tea, Hugh—there’s 
nobody in the drawing-room; we are having dinner early, and 
they are dressing.” 

“And Captain Kingston? ” he asked, with a nervous smile, as 
he followed her into the drawing-room. 

“He comes to-morrow evening ; have you met him ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Dallas is a very sweet girl,” Mrs. Barry said confidentially, as 
she poured out tea, “and is utterly in love with him and he with 
her, but somehow I don’t feel satisfied with the match, and 
neither does Fulke.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, for one thing, Fulke doesn’t like him, and you know 
how clever he is about reading character, dear boy, and then I 
myself never feel guzte comfortable talking to him, though the 
General says it’s all nonsense, and only my imagination.” 
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“How do you mean quite?” 

“It always seems to me—of course this is between ourselves, 
I talk to you just as I would to Fulke, Hugh—it seems to me that 
he is always thinking of something painful; he looks at one in 
an absent sort of way, and then a look comes into his eyes that 
makes one creep—a look of remorse, I was going to say,” Mrs. 
Barry finished, half-apologetically. “I’m afraid, Hugh, you'll 
think me a very foolish old woman.” 

“What does Fulke say ?” 

He was leaning forward, with his elbows on his knees, slowly 
stirring the tea she had given him ; in the hall a laughing dispute 
about the weather signs was going on. 

“ He says that Captain Kingston always looks on his guard— 
you know what he means, always expecting——” 

“Yes.” 

They were silent for a little, his face, still in shadow, was turned 
to the fire, and troubled. 

“You see, Hugh, I have known Dallas ever since she was a 
little thing, and love her almost like my own, and know how 
absolutely she believes in and is guided by those whom she loves, 
and that’s why I feel so—so anxious that there should be no 
mistake.” 

Tro” 

“ But, after all,” sighing, “I suppose her own heart knows best, 
and as I said before, I’m only a foolish old woman, and there’s 
no doubt that it isa love match on both sides.” And Dallas 
coming in at that moment, the talk turned to the General and 
the business which had taken him to London, and Hugh -had 
only to listen and put in a word now and then, watching, out of 
that shadow in which he sat, the swiftly changing expressions on 
her face. 

He had not been following their conversation closely, and for 
the moment was wondering why her eyes had suddenly 
brightened and deepened tenderly, when she turned to him 
eagerly. 

“And oh, Hugh, I had almost forgotten to tell you—guess 
what Gerald is going to bring down with him?” 

He shook his head, and she did not notice how pained was 
the smile. 

“Do you remember the Indian necklace you gave me last 
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birthday ? Well, Gerald took it to London ever so long ago to 
have it made smaller—you remember how much too large it 
was? Well, it came back, but somehow, I forget how, before 
Gerald sent it on to me it got crushed, and two of the segments 
were quite broken off, so he had to send it back again——” 


Darkness. The light had left his eyes—the girl’s voice 
sounded miles away—— 
/t was lying at his feet-—— 


“and that’s why Gerald could not come down to-day, he wanted 
to bring it himself.” 

Dead silence. Mrs. Barry wondered a little, and Dallas 
suddenly recollected herself with a hot flush—how thought- 
less she had been to speak to Aim about—Gerald; but his 
manner had been so natural, so affectionate and brotherly as in 
the old days, that she had almost forgotten in her great 
happiness that once he had hoped to be to her what Gerald 
Kingston was. 

She turned, that flush still burning on her cheeks, to ask Mrs. 
Barry some trivial question that came to her tongue first, and 
Hugh rose to go; he moved the chairs out of his way a little 
awkwardly and noisily as it seemed to his hostess, and found 
some difficulty in opening the door. Fulke was in the hall, 
manipulating a dog-collar with the assistance of a groom. 

“ Going upstairs ?” he interrogated without turning his head. 
“You've got the same room you had before—pleasant recollec- 
tions !” 

He held by the bannister going up, as one who cannot see 
clearly, and before entering stood for a moment in the doorway 
of that room looking in, and the look in his eyes was such as we 
see in the eyes of an animal caught in the toils. 

For he knew this was the beginning of the end. 


Contrary to Mrs. Barry’s prediction, rain instead of snow came 
in the night, and poured down steadily all next day, with the 
inevitable result that she felt overwhelmed by her responsibilities 
as hostess, and the guests lounged about the house trying not to 
look bored, ani inwardly regretting London fascinations 
dismally. 
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The morning was bad, but the afternoon was worse, and at 
last in desperation some of the men went out walking in water- 
proofs, preferring that to the melancholy atmosphere of the 
house, and of these Hugh Ogilvie was one. He went no farther 
than the garden, however, at first walking in the shrubbery, 
but as the crackling of the twigs under his feet became in- 
tolerable, pacing backwards and forwards a walk at some 
distance from the house, and thinking—thinking, with a strange 
sad intensity, of his life, his ambitions. 

As the dusk gathered and the windows of the house lit up, 
the men returned from their walk, and the women flocked back 
into the pretty drawing-room and waited for tea, hoping that 
things would be more cheerful now, but the solitary figure under 
the dripping trees still paced to and fro with sunken head— 
thinking—as a man thinks who is under sentence of death. 

The depression which Mrs. Barry’s guests had so painfully 
experienced that day did not disperse with lights and the tea- 
kettle—on the contrary, it increased. No one was in their usual 
spirits, not even Fulke, who, rarely unsociable, now felt heartily 
sick of everyone and longed to shut himself up for a comforting 
smoke. A certain feeling of expectation, too, crept into the 
atmosphere—a doubtful feeling, which made some of the women 
feel a little-nervous. 

Terrible pauses occurred in the conversation—silences which 
made themselves felt, till Mrs. Barry’s hands shook as she 
filled the cups, and she had to steady her voice before speaking. 

“Captain Kingston is almost due, is he not ?” she said, smiling 
constrainedly. “Fulke, the carriage has gone, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, ages ago.” 

Another pause, then a little start and exclamation from Dallas, 
for she had upset her tea suddenly. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” There was a catch in her breath. 
People began to talk to each other spasmodically and appeared 
not to see that her eyes were full of tears and her mouth 
trembling. 

“What’s the matter with the house?” Bob Gundry muttered 
to a neighbour. “Has anybody been murdered here? I feel 
like hanging myself.” 

“I think we all feel like that,’ Mrs. Bird answered in a low 
voice. “J feel as if something horrible were about to happen.” 
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“What are we all waiting here for ?” someone else murmured. 
“Why don’t we go upstairs and breathe naturally ?” 
“T tell you,” answered Mrs. Bird, “we are waiting for some- 


thing.” 


Dallas had slipped out of the room and taken refuge in the 
deserted morning-room, to recover. She was very angry with 
herself for being so foolish. She would confess it all to Gerald 
when he came, and he would tell her she was a silly little woman 
to cry because she spilt her tea. In spite of this scolding 
addressed to herself, however, the lump in her throat swelled 
painfully and the tears came thick and fast, and kneeling down 
by the sofa, her face buried in its cushions, she sobbed un- 
restrainedly, hysterically, trembling from head to foot. The 
paroxysm did not last long, but left her shaken, ready to cry at 
anything, and after bathing her face, she came down to the 
morning-room, resolved to wait there till the carriage returned, 
and not go back to that strange, silent, drawing-room. 

.She had not turned up the lamps, and the room was full of 
shadows, which presently, in her overwrought state of mind, 
became unbearable. 

Had it stopped raining? No, it was still coming down 
mercilessly—she could hear, though it was almost too dark 
to see; and then she suddenly caught sight of that figure 
under the trees, and for a moment wondered who it could be— 
then with infinite compassion in her heart knew that it was 
Hugh. 

Had he gone out there in the rain because——? Oh, no, no! 
she hoped he had got over that! She was not a woman to 
rejoice in conquests ; the thought that this man still loved her 
filled her with distress and pity, but she could not really believe 
that it was so. And while she argued down the thought, the 
carriage lamps flashed up the drive, and in a sudden rush of 
gladness she forgot all else but that Gerald Kingston had come, 
and turning up the lamps she opened the door and stood 
waiting, wondering if he would know she was in here—her heart 
beating high. 

And he did. know she was there, and came. The General 
and Fulke had gone into the hall to receive him. Mrs. Barry 
remained at her tea-table. There was a general feeling in the 
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air that impelled people to talk in whispers. It was with real 
difficulty that Mrs. Bird kept up a conversation naturally, with 
her neighbours—but even she gave up. 

“ Are we going mad ?” she said in a low voice to Mr. Gundry. 
“ Why are we all so pale?” 


Then the door opened, and Captain Kingston came in with 
Dallas and Fulke. 

There was a little movement, a wave of naturalness, while 
mutual greetings passed. He stood in the full light of the large 
centre lamp, smiling down at Mrs. Barry as she asked him some 
trivial question about his journey ; and it was as he stood thus 
that Hugh Ogilvie, entering the room, first saw him. Gerald 
Kingston turned his head, looked carelessly at him — then 
intently—and turning round fully, but slowly, as though moved 
by a power other than his own will, stood motionless, livid to the 
lips. 

It was so marked that the words died away on the lips of 
those who saw—so marked that an intense silence fell upon the 
room, while every eye was turned upon those two in strained 
expectancy. And then, in a low, hoarse voice, Gerald Kingston 
spoke. 

“T have dreamed of you,” he said, “ ever since the night I saw 
you kneeling by her in the wood.” 


He had dropped his face upon his hands. 

The General was the first to speak. 

“Come into another room,” he said roughly, taking him by 
the arm ; “for God’s sake be a man!” 

Two strange men were in the hall; one of them stepped 
forward as Kingston, with that dazed look on his face, followed 
General Barry out, and touching him gently, looked up mean- 
ingly. 

“What’s this?” The General’s voice, harshly imperative, 
brought the guests crowding to the drawing-room door. Gerald 
Kingston, standing passive, seemed unconscious of what was 
going on. 

“This gentleman must come with us,” the elder of the men 
answered hurriedly ; “he is arrested.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“He is arrested, sir, on a charge of murder, committed in June 
last—Katharine Wilson.” 


It seemed only a moment and the hall was empty again, and 
the cab wheels tearing up the gravel outside. 

In the drawing-room two women had fainted, but no one 
noticed them at first, and then suddenly Mrs. Bird cried out to 
someone for God’s sake to look at Mr. Ogilvie. 

They carried him into the library and laid him down flat on 
the floor, and kneeling by him Fulke put his hand upon his heart 
—and recoiled. 

“T knew it,” Bob Gundry said quietly ; “if I’m not mistaken, 
he has been expecting death all day.” 


ALLEN ELLIOT. 





A ROMS 2E QF RAT IRA. 


HA Romance Of Belgravia, 


THE clock had just struck five. in a iuxuriautiy-furnished 
drawing-room in one of the best houses in Belgrave Square, 
Lady Gertrude Morrison was lying back in a low chair, with a 
dainty tea-table at her side. 

She was a tall, handsome woman, with beautiful dark eyes 
and hair, regular features, and full red lips. Clad in a dark 
velvet dress there was a certain air of dignity and stateliness 
about her, and she looked like a woman accustomed to rule. 
But there was a dissatisfied expression upon the beautiful face, 
and had an attentive observer been present, he would have 
noticed that Lady Gertrude appeared to have some secret trouble, 
and that she was then endeavouring to make up her mind to 
a decided course of action. Suddenly she rose, and ascend- 
ing the stairs to her room threw a dark cloak over her and 
sallied forth into the damp and fog of a November evening. 
Passing out of the more frequented thoroughfares, she took her 
way along the dark and squalid streets. One could hardly 
imagine a greater contrast than this mysterious woman hurrying 
on, as if afraid of being seen, murmuring now and again the 
name “Laurence,” and the rich and much-sought-after Lady 
Morrison, of London society. At last she stopped at a small 
and unpretentious house, and rang the bell, which, after some 
time, was answered by a dirty servant girl. 

“Ts Mr. Dranneks at home ?” she enquired, and being answered 
in the affirmative was ushered into a shabbily-furnished little 
room. Almost immediately, a short, stout man entered with a 
low bow. 

“T hear, Mr. Dranneks,” Lady Gertrude began, “that you 
have wonderful mesmeric powers, and are able to influence any 
person as you wish, and also that you are giving a public display 
of your art on Tuesday next.” 

“Tt is quite true,” Mr. Dranneks replied, rather wondering 
what this lady required of him. 

“Well, then,” she continued, “I want you todo mea slight 
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service, for which, I need scarcely say, you will be liberally 
rewarded. I am Lady Gertrude Morrison, and what I require ° 
is a very simple thing, which you can very easily arrange for 
me,” and she put down her purse carelessly upon the table. 

Mr. Dranneks’ eyes glittered, and he awkwardly shuffled his 
feet. He was very fond of money, but he was a little anxious 
as to what might be required of him, and he felt rather nervous 
in the presence of his aristocratic visitor. 

“Of course I shall do my best to oblige your ladyship,” he 
said. 

“Exactly so,” she returned coldly “I had better explain 
what I want you to do. On Tuesday next I wish you to 
mesmerise Mr Laurence Kenworth ; I shall see that he is present 
at your entertainment, and that you shall know him. While he 
is under your influence, you will cause his affections to be trans- 
ferred from Miss Lucy Hunt to Lady Gertrude Morrison—that 
is—myself.” 

Mr. Dranneks looked puzzled. 

“Excuse me, your ladyship,” he said, “but this gentleman’s 
engagement to Miss Hunt is already announced in the Morning 
Post.” 

“That does not matter,” she answered sharply. “Can you do 
what I ask ?” 

“T can, of course,” the little man said, with some hesitation, 
“but it is not a pleasant business, and if I consent to undertake 
it, I should like the payment to be settled first.” 

“Very well,” she said carelessly ; “of course you understand 
that you keep this interview a strict secret.” 

“ That is my way in all my dealings,” Mr. Dranneks replied, 
with rather an uneasy laugh. Lady Gertrude then handed him 
a five-pound note, which he promptly received, thanked her, and 
put away in his purse. She then took her departure, and in less 
than an hour this passionate woman, with all the deadly pangs 
of jealousy in her heart, willing to go any lengths in her un- 
bridled love for the man already engaged to another, was trans- 
formed into the brilliant Society lady. At the Duchess of 
Earthshire’s dinner-party she was the gayest of the gay, and 
seemingly quite forgetful of the scene through which she had so 
lately passed. ’ 

Tuesday, the day of Mr. Dranneks’ entertainment, had arrived, 
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and Lady Gertrude, with Mr. Kenworth and his fiancée Miss 
Lucy Hunt, both of whom she had persuaded to accompany 
her, appeared in good time. The hall was not so well filled as 
the mesmerist would have liked, but casting his eyes round he 
at once detected his visitor and her friends, and knew that his 
part of the arrangement would have to be carried out. In the 
first place, he mounted the platform and made a speech, chiefly 
about himself and his marvellous powers (during which the 
audience looked slightly bored), and then he opened the pro- 
ceedings by requesting any one, who felt disposed, to come up 
and be experimented on. , 

“What do you say to going up, just to see what it is like ?” 
said Lady Gertrude to Miss Hunt, a bright, golden-haired, fresh- 
looking girl, whose pretty face contrasted greatly with the 
other’s dark, cold beauty. 

“] should like it,” returned Lucy; “it would be sucha new 
experience. Let us go, Laurence.” 

“ By all means,” answered the fair-haired young man at her 
side. And the three accordingly moved up to the platform, 
where Lady Gertrude and the mesmerist exchanged a significant 
glance, as he steadily scanned their faces with the view, as he 
expressed it, of discovering a good “ subject.” 

“What a disappointment,” said Lucy to her friend ; “ we are 
passed over, but Laurence is more fortunate, he has been chosen.” 

And a strange smile flickered across her companion’s face. 
Laurence was seated in a large chair on the platform, and 
Dranneks, standing before him, made a few rapid passes. 
Presently the subject’s limbs began to stiffen and his eyes to 
dilate. Lady Gertrude, watching with breathless interest, saw 
that he was becoming powerless under the operator’s influence. 
He made him do a few of the usual tricks while in this state, 
and then, bending over the inanimate form, whispered some- 
thing distinctly in his ear. No one could hear what he said, but 
Lady Gertrude cast a triumphant glance at her unconscious 
rival. The mesmerist now proceeded to bring Laurence back to 
his senses, apparently none the worse for the experience; in 
fact he said he knew nothing of what had passed, and thought 
he had been asleep. When some other subjects had been ex- 
perimented on, the entertainment was brought to a close by 
Dranneks assuring the audience that they had had a most 
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successful performance, for, as he told a friend of his when re- 
freshing himself after the labours of the evening, “that was 
always his way of doing things, and there was nothing like 
persuading your audience into believing anything you wished.” 

Rather to her surprise, Lucy noticed, on the way home, that 
Laurence appeared to be paying an extraordinary amount of 
attention to her friend, and seemed quite neglectful of her. 
Although for the next few days she never saw I.ady Gertrude, 
she discovered that he was with her continually, and seemed 
restless and unhappy during the short visits he paid his fanceée. 

Laurence was in a strange and uncomfortable frame of mind ; 
he felt how dishonourably he was acting, and yet he could not 
help thinking how infinitely superior Lady Gertrude was to Lucy. 
Day by day he grew more passionately in love with her, and at 
last realised, against his will, that his former love was nothing 
to him in comparison with this lovely woman. He felt he must 
tell Lucy all, and break off the engagement still existing between 
them, and found his way to the house, knowing well the false 
part he had played, and yet powerless to prevent the new love 
that was filling his heart. Lucy was alone in the drawing-room, 
where he was announced. 

“Well, Laurence,” she said brightly, turning to him, and then 
as she saw his set white face, “ What is the matter?” 

In as few words as possible he told her all. She turned 
deadly pale and clutched at a chair for support, then, with a great 
effort, calmed herself and said, in a wonderfully quiet voice : 

“Laurence, since your love is given to another, our engage- 
ment is at an end. Since the first moment I met you I have 
cared for no one else, and I would have made you a good wife. 
Fate, however, has willed otherwise, and I felt that this was 
coming. Let us say good-bye.” 

She took off her engagement ring, and with a long look at 
her former lover, handed it to him in silence. Laurence left the 
room, sick at heart, and powerless to comfort her, and as he was 
in the hall, he heard a despairing cry, “Oh, Laurence, my love, 
my love.” The brave girl, when left alone, had utterly broken 
down. He, himself, was deeply affected by this scene, but so 
strong was the strange influence dominating him, that in a few 
short hours he had utterly forgotten Lucy’s existence under 
Lady Gertrude’s fascinations. 
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About a fortnight after this interview, Laurence took his way 
to Belgrave Square, intending that evening to know his.fate. 
Lady Gertrude was alone in the drawing-room, the light from 
the shaded lamps making her face appear yet more beautiful, as 
she sat in a low chair by the fire. The air was heavy with the 
scent of flowers, and the warmth and luxury of the room 
appealed strongly to Laurence’s senses after the damp fog of the 
December night. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Kenworth,” said she, raising 
her eyes to his face. “It is lonely by myself,” and the beautiful 
face looked very sad. 

“Gertrude,” Laurence began, in a tone of peculiar tenderness ; 
he had never called her “ Gertrude ” before, “I have wanted to 
speak to you alone for several days. I have broken off my 
engagement with Lucy, because I found I loved another.” 

“ And who is she ?” Lady Gertrude asked softly, with the light 
of love shining in her large dark eyes, 

“Tt is——” 

He never told her further. A curious sensation overpowered 
him, his head seemed to swim, and he nearly fell from his chair. 
While in this semi-unconscious state, he distinctly heard a voice 
hissing in his ear, “Transfer your affection from Lucy Hunt to 
Gertrude Morrison.” Like a flash of lightning, the scene of the 
mesmeric entertainment came before him. He had nearly for- 
gotten all about it, but now he recognised the voice as Dranneks’. 
It seemed as if a veil had been suddenly lifted from his eyes, 
and he remembered everything that had happened to him 
then. 

“Am I still mesmerised ?” he said to himself. “What could 
have made Dranneks say such a curious thing? Is it possibie 
that Gertrude can have had anything to do with it ?” 

Then, with a sudden inspiration, the whole plot stood revealed. 
A feeling of hate and loathing for the beautiful woman whose 
heart was full of jealousy and envy, possessed him. She was tco 
surprised at this sudden seizure (as she thought it) of Laurence’s, 
to collect her thoughts at once. Then her face grew white as 
ashes, and her eyes literally blazed. 

“Did he mean me,” she thought, “or has our plot failed? If 
Dranneks has dared to deceive me, I could kill him,” and she 
clenched her hands in impotent fury. Recollecting herself, she 
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turned to Laurence and said, “ Are you ill, Mr. Kenworth? 
What is the matter ?” 

He shuddered at the sound of her voice. 

“T don’t know what has been the matter with me,” he replied, 
“but I am better now. Good-bye, Lady Gertrude,” and, turning 
to shake hands with her, he caught sight of the strange expres- 
sion she wore, and the white face and blazing eyes haunted him 
uncomfortably for many days. 

Next morning the following paragraph appeared in the daily 
papers : 


“ A serious railway accident took place yesterday, near Stone- 
croft Junction. Owing to the fact of the pointsman falling 
asleep, two trains collided. The shock was frightful, and the 
engine-driver and many others were killed on the spot. 
Amongst the dead was found the body of Mr. Ezekiel Dranneks, 
of Mystery Hall.” 


When Laurence read this, he felt that the mystery of the last 
féw weeks was explained. Improbable as it seemed, he could 
not but believe that the influence exercised upon him by the 
strange power of mesmerism, had caused him to act as he had 
done—to disregard all feelings of honour, to lose all power over 
his own actions, and to become utterly subservient to the will of 
another. Only by the sudden death of the mesmerist was the 
chain broken, the influence removed, and he had again become 
a free agent. A few moments longer, and he dreaded to think 
what he might have been led into. He went to Lucy, and laid 
the whole story, as he understood it, before her, and she, trusting 
him implicitly, forgave him all, and the past few weeks were as if 
they had never been. As for Lady Gertrude, her plot fallen 
through, her hopes blighted, there was no more wretched woman 
in the land. 

A few weeks after Mr. Dranneks’ death, there was a concert 
held in aid of a certain hospital, at which Lucy had promised to 
sing, and Laurence, of course, was amongst the audience. When 
her turn came, she went on to the platform, and began an old 
ballad, “ Beware, my lord, of jealousy, it is a green-eyed monster 
which doth make the food it feeds on.” She sang well, and was 
much applauded, and was going up on the stage again to 
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respond to an encore, when there was a sudden commotion 
among the audience. A lady had fainted, and Laurence, looking 
round, saw that it was Lady Gertrude who was being supported 
out of the hall. Next day, they heard that she was seriously ill, 
and so she continued for some weeks, until one morning she was 
found dead in her bed. The doctors called it heart disease, and 
said that her heart had always been weak, but that some great 
excitement or continued strain had caused it to fail so rapidly at 
the last. No one ever knew what the real cause had been, but 
doubtless the sorrow and excitement she had gone through, 
caused by her unrestrained love for Laurence, had brought 
about the end. 

Lucy, who was now Laurence’s wife, had nothing but pity for 
her sad end. “She meant no harm,” she said. “She was not 
really wicked, and she has suffered very bitterly for all she did 
After all, Laurence, her sin, if sin it was, lay in loving you too 
well, and surely we, who are so happy ourselves, can forgive her 
that.” 


CecIL F. FRENCH. 





THE BURIAL OF THE SARDINE. 


The Burial of the Sardine, etc. 


IT was with a look of comic surprise that several Naval officers on 
board H.M.S. Lapwing accepted the invitation, “ Come and see 
the Burial of the Sardine?” We have a window in the “Calle 
Real,” and a box at the theatre. 

At length came the laughing question : “ What are you talking 
about?” “What a queer title!” “Burial of the sardine!” 

“Well, let me explain,” said I, laughing in turn. “It is a 
procession, a long-talked-of, much looked-forward-to procession, 
which takes place yearly on the night of Ash Wednesday. I am 
told it is not a local custom, except that the procession allows 
much scope in representing any event that may have ‘ cropped up’ 
during the year, painted devices carried illustrating ‘ Town talk,’ 
etc., each town naturally having its especial scandal, or gossip. I 
cannot find how the custom originated ; the answer to all enquiries 
is, ‘Oh, it has always been. The Artisan Club are the starters 
of the procession, and according to the funds and originating 
genius of the President the whole gains or loses. The procession 
winds through the principal streets, then as many as can crowd into 
the theatre, the lower boxes cleared away to admit of more space 
The Artisan Club has the right of the theatre for the night ; it is 
difficult to get a box, quite a favour indeed.” 

Now of the procession itself. The leading feature is an immense 
car drawn by bullocks. The car represents a comic funeral one, and 
in a glass case lies a sardine in effigy. Neptune sits in state on 
the top of the car, ocean figures, mermen and mermaids, at its 
four corners. But where the procession strikes one as so curious, 
are the figures preceding and following it. Numbers represent 
the dress of Inquisitors, as worn in all its hideous stages, others 
again dressed in different costumes, representing heathen mytho- 
logy, carrying strange devices, others in “caprice” (comic costumes) 
carrying lanterns covered with all kinds of representations, then 
came horsemen (a cavalry regiment lent by the military 
governor), dressed as Roman soldiers, horses caparisoned, then 
a military band in carnival costume, followed by all the leading 
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features of the carnival, the whole lighted by lamps and torches. 
The band at the commencement plays a funeral march, changing 
to a comic piece. The “Orfeons” follow also with their leader, 
and pause from time totime to sing. This’ Society consists of 
men only, who have their voices educated to such perfection in 
part music, it is difficult to realize there is no instrumental aid. 
The whole procession is usually wound up by a band of students 
from some collegiate town, dressed in their dress of black velvet, 
with caps and spoons, and playing stringed instruments. Nay, so 
varied are the costumes, Druids marched slowly by, little girls 
dressed as angels, gauze wings, etc., in contrast hideous masks ! 
What wonder that one of our officers, after a pause of profound 
quiet, exclaimed in a clear voice, “Great Scott!” Several 
Spaniards were so startled by the vehemence,I was asked to 
explain the meaning of the expression, but found it impossible to 
translate ! 

Well, when all had slowly passed the window we hurried to 
the theatre. Here for this night men act only; they are the 
leading wits of the town, and on the whole give an admirable 
performance. Each year the scenes are different, but all tending 
to the same purport, the burying of “Comus,” the advent of 
“Lent,” and more frequently than not, skits against church rule. 
Upon this occasion Comus was holding high revel, when suddenly 
Lent appeared dressed as a Priest, a wretched specimen, picked 
assuredly for his leanness, face whitened, and in sepulchral tones 
dismissed Comus, who departed groaning. A sort of sigh 
passed over the theatre, and the crowds dispersed, to begin Lent 
in earnest. So much for the Burial of the Sardine! 

Yes, Corufa is a strange place to live in, holding a curious 
mixture of the free-thinking, the bigoted, and ignorant, and 
superstitious class. 

Let me tell you a little incident of the superstitious type. A 
few months ago, I engaged a cook, a sad-faced, shy woman, with 
a kind of appealing look in her eyes that rather won me to her 
than otherwise. Well, as days passed on, the woman’s shyness 
seemed to increase. Dolores shrank from us, “ scuttled away,’ (as 
it were), and looked ill, complained of sleepless nights, and really 
seemed mentally undecided whether to go or stay. At length 
Dolores confided in the housemaid, that every night or rather 
very early morning, she “heard howls, voices of spirits in agony.” 
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“Oh!” she said, crying, “I did wrong to come to a Jew’s 
house?” (In a former paper, I mentioned that all sects not 
Roman Catholics are classed as Jews! Shame upon the 
priests not to teach differently.) “ At night the house is haunted 
by shrill screams and moans,” continued Dolores. “I must go!” 

Said Maria the housemaid, “Come to my room to-night, sleep 
with me, and should I be asleep when the howls, etc., occur, awake 
me.” So Dolores did ; now I speak in Maria’s words. 

“I was awoke, Sefiora, by Dolores in a frantic state of fright, 
trembling violently, and as cold as ice. ‘Listen,’ she gasped, 
‘the spirits are howling again. Oh! Santa Maria, ora pro 
nobis!’ 

“] burst out laughing ; what do you think it was, Sefiora? The 
yard watch-dogs howling at the steam whistle.” 

There is a calico factory near; at about five each morning 
(except on féte days), a whistle is blown to assemble the workers. 
Our yard dogs invariably bark and howl in unison. 7 hese 
were the spirits. 

During the day Maria drew Dolores’ attention to the dogs, for 
at stated hours for “ knocking off work ” and recommencing, the 
whistle is blown, but for a shorter time, and less shrilly. The dogs 
join in always, more or less. 

Poor Dolores! Maria has lived several years with me, 
greatly, as she says, “to her gain,” and her poor ignorant friend 
now looks as though a load were taken off her mind, no longer 
scuttles away—nay, waits about to chat with me, and says she 
“delights in helping me when Maria is out.” 

Naturally, superstition and ignorance go hand in hand; one 
feels more pity than contempt! 

Nearly twenty-five years ago, in a far more isolated part of 
the world, the Island of Sardinia, we felt less surprise at the 
superstition engendered by priest-craft. I remember while there 
having rather a crotchety musical box; it “ stopped short” like 
grandfather’s clock, or went on, with a shake. Well,a new 
servant arrived, and in due course, dusting the room where 
this box was, the instrument started playing. I was alarmed 
by shrill screams, rushed to the spot to see the girl almost 
paralysed with fear. (“A heretic spirit shut up and singing ! ”) 
Certainly very sweet music—an elaborate operatic air! Ah, 
one needs patience in these countries ! 
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Now let us speak of a brighter subject. A kindly country 
custom here, that of serenading. We were spending a summer 
at an old and very lonely house surrounded by a wood. One 
day I noticed a little quiver of excitement amongst our young 
people, and asked why. 

“Oh, mother, it is whispered ‘M.’ is to be serenaded on her 
birthday night ; ten or twelve young men are coming, and you 
must not speak to them or follow them, it is against etiquette.” 

“Oh,” I said, “we will wait and see.” 

As the night drew on, there was a tinkling sound of sweet 
music, guitars, mandolins, violins, etc. and footsteps pacing 
through the wood; the night was dark, but one or two boys 
carried lanterns. We opened the windows, and there stood a 
group that made me shiver involuntarily. They were dressed in 
black cloaks, black dominoes, and slouched black hats. “ M.” 
was evidently the heroine of the evening, as a few impromptu 
verses showed. A polite request to unmask and partake of 
refreshment was quietly refused by signs, and they went off in 
the same mysterious way. I confessed to feeling much curiosity 
and pretended deafness when one of our boys said, “ Mother, I 
will find out!” 

He followed, but away they fled, blowing out their lights, 
leaving “ M.” much fluttered as to “ who was who ?” 

That same wood has a sadder memory. Our man-servant 
very foolishly showed positive admiration for a country girl 
engaged to be married; the girl’s declared lover vowed ven- 
geance. Ramon was warned, but did not heed. One lovely 
moonlight night we heard savage yells from the wood. My 
husband said hurriedly, “Ramon!” At the same moment a 
servant rushed into the room. “Sefiore, Ramon has _ been 
attacked, escaped in here, has rushed upstairs.” My husband 
flew to his pistol case (he always keeps a pocket pistol with four 
chambers loaded). “Gone!” I heard him say in a horrified 
voice. I slipped out upon a balcony to listen, when I saw a 
half-dressed figure stealing along. 

“Ramon, is that you?” I said. 

“ Yes,” came the sobbing answer. 

“Man,” I called, “come in at once. What are you doing?” 

What was he doing? Being attacked, partially stripped, and 
stunned by a terrible blow from a heavy knobbed stick, which 
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the countrymen here always carry, he vowed revenge, secured 
his master’s pistols, and was stealing out to a spot where he 
hoped to meet with his foes. (For it appeared Ramon returning 
from the village was attacked by four men—the cowards! ) 

Thank God, I spoke; it seemed my voice “called Ramon to 
himself,” or what a terrible ending there would have been, death 
to him and to others! I cannot describe the terrible plight 
Ramon was in—a sickening sight! Suffice it, many weeks 
passed before the ghastly head-wound was healed, and for those 
weeks the sight of both eyes hung in the balance. We carefully 
nursed him through it all. The following morning, Ramon’s 
coat and waistcoat were found, torn to shreds, a little money he 
had about him gone. 

My husband took the matter up, eventually causing the ring- 
leaders to be punished. The pleasure of our sojourn was gone, for 
the villagers forgot the many acts of kindness shown to them in 
the nursing of the sick, etc., and looked askance at us ; we were 
advised not to linger late in the wood. Mounted guards 
patrolled to protect the consul. Friends, who were staying in the 
neighbourhood to be near us, were afraid to come to our house 
after dusk. I shivered at shadows, so we shortened our stay, 
and came into Town. 

I will mention here one more country incident, that is, a 
peasant’s funeral. The night before the interment, relations and 
friends collect in the room where lies the dead, the mourning is 
made there, cards are played, drink indulged in, and a supper 
partaken of, consisting of “bacalao” (dried cod) and potatoes. 
Before twelve a.m. a country funeral takes place, the coffin 
generally carried on men’s shoulders. A mourner holds a black 
flag, men and women follow, and ow/, the louder the howling 
the better! As a Spanish friend told me, she overheard two 
countrywomen describing a funeral. One said to the other, “ Ah! 
you have a lucky throat for noise!” That expresses it. The 
effect of this howling is most extraordinary, men’s deeper notes, 


women’s shrill cries, then girls’ and children’s shriller /ow/s. 
Isn’t this Irish ? 


LOUISA MARY RAWSON-WALKER. 
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Sir barry Gray. 


By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 
LETTER VI. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
August 7th, 18—. 

My DEAREST JULIA, 

A terrible event has happened since I last wrote to 
you! Sir Harry has been seized with a paralytic stroke, and 
lies in an unconscious state. 

Olive is much upset, especially as she thinks she has been 
partly the cause of it ; but that is an idea I cannot allow her to 
dwell upon. There are limits to duty, even to a father; and 
especially such a father as Sir Harry Gray has been. 

Under zo circumstances can I think it right, that a daughter 
should sacrifice herself in marriage, to extricate a father from 
troubles brought on by his own evil courses ; or, that she should 
do violence to all the holiest feelings of her nature, by giving 
lier hand to one man, while her heart is in the possession of 
another. ; 

A few days ago, Sir Harry called Olive into his study, and 
after vainly trying, by persuasion, to induce her to consent to 
marry Mr. Viner, resorted to threats and intimidation, and be- 
came so violent, under her repeated refusals to comply with 
his wishes, that the poor girl, in a pitiable state of agitation, 
ran, frightened, from the room. 

I applauded her resolution, and exhorted her to remain firm. 
Nothing but misery could result from sucha marriage. The 
birth, position, and tastes of the couple, are all unfavourable to 
a lasting union ; and, if Sir Harry, once a strong man, and even 
now possessing an iron will, has collapsed so far as to become a 
mere puppet in the hands of Viner, what would be the fate of 
a sensitive and delicate woman, when once she came completely 
into his power ? 
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Hope, too, is hard to kill! Olive cannot believe that all is 
over between her and Colonel Bruce. All who have suffered, 
know how painful it is to become habituated to the knowledge 
that their grief is a fact/ and, I think, the poor girl clings to 
the belief that she and her lover will yet be united. I trust it 
may be so; but the clouds are very dark overhead, and there 
is no appearance of the rainbow of promise. 

The morning after this hurricane, Olive did not appear at 
breakfast. Her absence annoyed Sir Harry, who is such a 
stickler for regularity and punctuality, and who has no pity for 
any feminine weakness, 

As soon as the meal was finished, I ran upstairs to Olive's 
room, encountering Barnes, her maid,on my way. She told 
me that her mistress had a headache, and was indisposed. And 
truly I found my poor friend in a very disconsolate and un- 
happy state. Her beautiful eyes were swollen with weeping, 
and her luxuriant hair, which hung in rich masses over her 
shoulders, was disordered from restlessness and want of sleep. 
The breakfast tray remained untouched by the side of the bed, 
where the maid had placed it, and Olive lay with her face 
buried in her hands. 

I begged my friend to be calm, and not to give way to 
despair. Under my caresses and consoling words, she brightened 
up a little, and consented to drink a cup of tea. Then I bathed 
her poor aching eyes and head, and having darkened the room, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing her become more composed. 
After sitting with her for a while, I left her to try and obtain 
the sleep she so much needed, and which sweet restorer of the 
worn-out frame, would do more, I knew, to quiet her than any- 
thing else. 

On leaving Olive’s room, I passed out of the house through 
the hall door, which stood wide open, and sauntered over the fresh 
green lawn, down the terraces to the lake. I stood on its margin 
and watched the ripples wavering over its sun-lit surface, and 
drank in the refreshing breeze which blew softly in my face. 

Two majestic swans sailed up to me, looking for their usual 
breakfast from my hands, Alas! I had forgotten the pretty 
creatures in my anxiety for their unhappy mistress; and’ after 
mutely appealing in vain for some time, they turned round and 
swam disappointed away. 
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Close to my side, a splendid peacock was confined in a large 
aviary on the lawn. I felt pity for the lonely bird, which, 
because he played havoc with the flowers, the gardener had 
condemned to solitary confinement. It seemed an instance of 
deprivation of freedom and intercourse with his kind, that 
appealed to my sympathies, and caused me to compare him 
with the lonely girl I had just left, who is devoid of liberty, 
without companions, and separated from her mate. 

The grand old cedars threw their dark foliage across the velvet 
lawns ; bright flowers gave beauty and life to the scene ; indeed, 
there is everything in this carefully-tended place to bestow 
gratification and pleasure to the master of Fairleigh Court, 
were he but a different man. But all its beauties are lost upon 
Sir Harry, apparently, for he seldom visits any charming spots in 
his domain, or inspects the out-lying part of his estate. He 
leaves the care of it all to Mr. Viner, and seems quite satisfied 
with his oversight of the property. 

As I stood gazing around, and immersed in thought, to my 
surprise Mr. Viner suddenly emerged from a side-walk, and 
came to my side. 

You know that I and this protégé of Sir Harry’s, are never 
én vapport together ; I suspect the integrity of his motives, and 
consequently can form no lenient judgment of his actions. 
Besides my suspicions of his truth in the past, there are many 
things in his conduct, during my stay here, which have impressed 
me unfavourably ; not to speak of the persistence with which 
he foists his unwelcome attentions upon my friend. Therefore, 
in order to avoid conversation with him, I turned my steps in 
the direction of the house, and gave a deaf ear to his request 
that I would walk through the park with him. I suspected 
that he was only trying to induce me to give him my company, 
in order that he might sound me upon my opinion of Olive’s 
ultimate surrender to his wishes. But I was resolved to have 
nothing to say to him upon the subject, and continued to 
advance as if I were unaware of his intentions. 

We had nearly reached the Court, when the butler came 
running towards us, breathless and frightened, and trying to tell 
a disconnected story, of how he had found Sir Harry lying on 
his study floor insensible. He begged us, in a distracted 
manner, to hasten to his master’s assistance. 
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Mr. Viner ran forward, and I quickly followed. There, sure 
enough, was poor Sir Harry, just in the state the man had 
described. 

Viner, who is always cool-headed in an emergency, maintained 
complete self-possession, and raising the prostrate form, laid it, 
with the butler’s aid, upon the sofa. 

He then rang the bell, and ordered a groom to ride instantly 
into Slocombe for Dr. Rugby; asking me to write a note to 
summon the doctor in haste, while he and the butler carried Sir 
Harry upstairs to his room. 

I wrote to Dr. Rugby, as requested, thinking, at the same 
time, how often things repeat themselves in this world. 

I then went to acquaint Olive with the sad news, fearing she 
might hear the intelligence in some sudden and unexpected 
way, and that it might probably affect her disastrously, in 
the weak state in which I had left her, but such a short time 


ago. 
Fortunately in the present distressing aspect of affairs, there 
was one person in the house, experienced and trustworthy, to 
whom we could turn. Barnes is an old and valued servant, who 
has lived in the family many years. She was lady’s maid to 


the late Lady Gray, and took charge of Olive at her death, 
fulfilling her duties to everybody’s satisfaction. Lady Talbot 
valued her services so highly that, when dying, she confided 
Olive to her care,and besought her to render any assistance that 
lay in her power to smooth the troubles and difficulties which 
she foresaw would overshadow her niece’s path. Lady Talbot 
felt glad to think that Olive had one true friend—though in a 
different sphere from her own—who would be at hand always 
to look after her health, and comfort her in sorrow and loncli- 
ness. 

Barnes is a steady, middle-aged woman, tall and thin, with 
superior manners and appearance. The constant intercourse she 
has held with gentlewomen has refined and softened the 
angularities of her class. She is very quiet and reserved, and 
appears to be one of those people, but seldom met with, who do 
much and say little. I can see that she is thoroughly to be 
depended upon in an emergency like the present. Under her 
care, the sick man was soon undressed and laid in his bed. 

Olive bore the news of her father’s seizure with calmness, and 
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proceeded to dress herself, that she might be ready to receive 
Dr. Rugby when he came. 

This unforeseen event will doubtless exert a great influence on 
her future life. How strangely the over-ruling hand of God can 
be traced in many of the incidents of our daily existence. 

You may wonder that I have been able to snatch the time to 
write, but I have often found sleep impossible lately, and, there- 
fore, unburden myself to you in these midnight hours. 

Dr. Rugby fortunately was at home when the groom arrived 
with my note, and he reached the Court as soon as his horse 
could bring him. 

He confirmed our opinion that Sir Harry has had an attack 
of paralysis, and ordered perfect quiet. He placed his patient 
under the care of Barnes, whom he knows to be fully competent 
to undertake the duty of nurse; and after giving orders that he 
was to be summoned if any change took place, went away, and 
quiet now reigns over the disturbed household. 

Olive is asleep, and I am, at last, feeling the effects of all the 
excitement and conflicting emotions of this memorable day. 

How I wish that you were near me, my dear Julia ; your clear 


common-sense, and great practical experience, would be invalu- 
able in such a crisis as this. I can think of no one, unless it be 
Mrs. Fenn, who can give any assistance to Olive, or come to her, 
should I not be able to remain here. 
Accept my warmest love, and believe me, 
Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


LETTER VII. 
FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 


Fairleigh Court, 
August 16th, 18—. 
MY DEAREST JULIA, 

In the midst of the gloom and sadness that rest upon 
this house, it is the greatest comfort to me to receive your 
sympathizing letters. 

Olive, too, is consoled by hearing, at last, some tidings of 
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Colonel Bruce. That he will remain true to her, she never 
doubts, but the assurance of his unaltered love, communicated 
by you, will help to support her through the trials and sorrows 
surrounding her path just now. 

Sir Harry continues much the same. He has not recovered 
his speech, and is perfectly helpless, needing to be fed and 
attended to like a child. 

Mr. Viner is seldom absent from his bedside in the day-time, 
and always visits him two or three times during the night as 
well. We have a steady, respectable nurse from the village to 
help Barnes, and Mrs. Fenn comes daily to sit with Olive, and 
cheer her up. 

The only creature who seems to mourn over the absence ot 
Sir Harry with any real semblance of affection, is his favourite 
dog, “Spot.” The poor animal wanders about all day, looking 
tor his master, for he is not allowed to go into the sick-room. 
He gazes wistfully up in our faces, asking permission to seek Sir 
Harry, and sits by his chair at dinner-time, as he has done for 
years—for he is an old dog—and keeping his eyes fixed on the 
door, watches and listens for the baronet’s footsteps. Poor Spot! 
I fear you have taken your last waik w‘th your master! But 
Olive and I have compassion on him, and take him with us 
when we go for an evening stroll, at which the creature seems 
delighted. 

The village is very pretty, and most of the cottages are in 
good order, and look very picturesque. The inmates possess a 
great love for flowers; they have trained climbing roses, and 
various scented creepers over their dwellings, and have, also 
cultivated their gardens until they are a blaze of colour. The 
bright faces that smile at us as we pass the open door, quite 
cheer our hearts. 

You know that I dearly love the quiet of the country, and all 
its simple joys. A feeling of peace and refreshment steals into 
my soul when I contemplate its varied beauties. Earthly cares 
fade from my mind, my thoughts become calm, and my spirit is 
soothed by the tender hand of Nature. 


Gently thy rest is falling on our souls, 
Sweet eventide, 

Slowly all troubled feelings pass away, 
In calm subside. 
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Around a stillness reigns, and, labour o’er, 
We watch the sky 

Light up with glory, as the setting sun 
Fades silently. 


The patient cattle tread their homeward way 
To sleep and food ; 

The anxious mother-hen is calling in 
Her little brood. 


Nature is drawing o’er her face a veil 
With gentle hand, 

To warn mankind that night and darkness soon 
Will shroud the land. 


The birds betake them to their downy nests 
At her first call ; 

The shadows lengthen, and the mist will rise, 
The moonbeams fa ; 

And myriad stars will deck the vault of heaven 
With radiance bright, 

And earth repose in peaceful calm beneath 
Their silvery light. 


The growing darkness wraps us round with rest, 
A mantle flings 

Of tenderness and pity o’er our hearts, 
And comfort brings. 


Sweet Eventide! thine is an hour to!be 
Alone for prayer ; 

The day’s perplexity to ask our God 
In love to share. 


And allits cares, its many griefs and joys, 
To Him we tell, 

And know “‘ at Eventide it shall be light,” 
And all be well. 


The vicar and his wife are both very sympathetic ; the former 
says, that he wishes Olive to send for him at the first appearance 
of returning consciousness in her father. I think he doubts Mr. 
Viner’s good intentions, as we all do. 

Dr. Rugby pays a visit every day, and is very kind and 
attentive, but we can gather very little information from him as 
to the prospect of Sir Harry’s recovery. He refuses to commit 
himself to an opinion, for the simple reason, I expect, that he, in 
reality, can tell no more than ourselves, whether his patient will 
recover from this attack or not. We can do but little for the 
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sufferer, and must wait patiently for some signs of returning 
animation. 

My friends are anxious on my account, and have written to 
me, begging me to return home; but I cannot leave Olive, as I 
flatter myself I am of some slight comfort and use to her in 
many ways. Her situation is a very lonely one. She is entirely 
without friends, or near relatives. The only connection she 
possesses is a female cousin, on her father’s side, whose whole 
thoughts and time are devoted to the enjoyment of this world’s 
pleasures, and who perfectly detests the country. 

You will, I know, take the earliest opportunity of acquainting 
Colonel Bruce with the news of the baronet’s illness, It is most 
essential that Olive should be able to communicate with him at 
once, if Sir Harry should happen to regain his faculties. We 
cling to the hope that, with the prospect of an invalid, crippled 
life—or maybe the thought of the stern visitant, Death, in the 
distance—he may be persuaded to think of the future of his un- 
happy child, and relenting in his harshness to her, abandon the 
plan he has formed of her union with Viner. If he would only 
consent to make Olive happy in her own way, what comfort and 
satisfaction of mind would hover over his declining days, and 
‘heer his departure from this world ! 

But on the other hand—I shudder to think of it—should Olive 
ver be driven, by his over-mastering will, to give her hand to 
Viner, what resigned desolation would reign in her soul! She 
may, perchance, in after years, be led to call the numbness of 
spirit that clouds her mind, by the false name of peace; but 
where is the woman who ever won the victory over her affections 
in such a manner, but knows, too well, that she has passed 
through the portals of the grave, where lie buried the joy and 
light of her life? She may have escaped shipwreck in the dark, 
raging waters of despair, yet, nevermore will the beacon of 
Hope light her stumbling footsteps over the rocks of Sorrow ! 

Oh, give us your prayers, my dear friend, and believe that I 
am often with you in spirit. 

Olive wishes to be kindly remembered by you, and with much 
affection, I remain always 

Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE: 
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LETTER VIII. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
August 27th, 18—. 

My DEAREST JULIA, 

Two days after I last wrote to you, Mr. Viner received 
an urgent summons to hasten to the bedside of his mother, who, 
the letter stated, had been taken seriously ill with acute inflam- 
mation of the lungs. 

If there is any human being in this world for whom Conway 
Viner has a sincere and true affection, it is for his widowed 
mother. This is the one redeeming point in his character. All 
the love of his cold and selfish nature seems to be concentrated 
upon her ; and I have been told, that she perfectly worships her 
son. I must here repeat, that Viner has no tendency to evil 
habits, and no doubt one reason, among many, of the hold this 
extraordinary man has obtained over Sir Harry is, that he sees 
in his protégé, a strength of character greater than his own, and 
has frequently experienced the subtle influence that a cold, 
calculating nature can exercise over a choleric one. 

The attraction of the weak to the strong is always very great ; 
and in how much more need of support and encouragement 
would any man become—if he had ever once required such props 
—when he felt the infirmities of age creeping upon him ; and 
knew, that failing powers of mind would bring increased weakness 
and inability to steer his course alone. 

A case like this must always excite our pity ; and you will, I 
am sure, be struck with the similarity of the picture I have 
just drawn, to the past and present circumstances surrounding 
the master of Fairleigh Court. 

How frequently must the, now unconscious, inmate of that quiet 
chamber near me, have lain awake in that same room and 
thought, in the silence of the night, with pangs of remorse and 
misery, over his ill-spent life? How often must he have shrunk 
in horror from the remembrance—if the universal superstition 
be a true one—of the death-blow he had dealt in his inebriated 
state to the unfortunate victim of his wrath? 
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Oh, think, dear Julia, of the many struggles for freedom this 
unhappy man must have made, before he bowed his proud spirit 
in submission to the will of Viner, and laid his neck for ever 
under the yoke of such tyranny as that exercised over him by 
the man whom he had sheltered and befriended ! 

How much better—if Sir Harry were guilty of the deed im- 
puted to him—would it have been in the future, had he but 
spoken the few words that would have set free his captive soul ! 
If he had but borne, with dignity and patience, the punishment 
awarded by a just tribunal of disinterested men, for a crime the 
consequences of which were unknown to him at the time he 
committed it ! 

Instead of this, he accepted the cup of bitter humiliation handed 
to him by one who owed him a debt of gratitude; one, who feels 
no pity for the state of misery in which his kind benefactor has 
lived all these years ; who would not share his remorse for the 
results of his ill-starred deed if it became public; or bestow 
any sympathy upon him for his unavailing regrets over the 
occurrence, 

Conway Viner bound Sir Harry Gray in chains of iron years 
ago, in order to make merchandise out of his distress. But 
when the cobwebs wrought by intemperance were swept from 
his disordered brain, by years of abstinence—when things ap- 
peared clear to his renovated judgment —what pangs of repent- 
ance must have racked the baronet’s soul, and what must have 
been his anguish to discover that he had sold himself into a 
bondage far greater than any he had ever experienced before! 
In the days that were gone, he had been his own master, but 
now he must toil on as the slave of another! 

May the dear God, in His mercy, grant this unfortunate man 
the opportunity to openly confess his sin, and clear away the 
mystery of the past, before he enters into the presence of his 
Maker. 

This is a long digression, but my thoughts needed an outlet, 
and it is only to you, my kind friend, that I can express the 
emotions that weigh upon my mind. 

Though nothing short of the summons Viner has received 
would, I am sure, have dragged him away from the Court at 
this time, yet, he went with less anxiety, knowing that no one 
could hold any communication with Sir Harry in his present 
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condition. But it must have caused him the greatest dismay to 
be obliged to leave the citadel in such an undefended state. 

He lingered about, giving orders and instructions to the last. 
The carriage and horses that were to convey him to S—— 
waited at the door, and when he could no longer delay, he bid us 
a hasty adieu, saying that he should return as quickly as the state 
of his mother’s health would permit. 

We felt no desire ever to see his face again. The house seems 
brighter, the servants more cheerful, for his absence ; and Olive 
has lost the look of apprehension that always overshadows her 
lovely face whenever her foe is near. 

We know that Mr. Viner cannot accomplish his journey in 
less than two days ; but should he choose to travel by night as 
well, and thus shorten the time, he may reach his destination 
earlier. It is probable that he will take no rest by the way, as 
his anxiety for his mother is not assumed. We calculate that 
we may be free from his supervision for at least a week, if not 
more. He will certainly remain with his mother until she is out 
of danger; or, should her illness prove mortal, then he must 
necessarily be absent some time longer. At all events we are 
delivered from the incubus of his presence, and rejoice accord- 
ingly. 

When Dr. Rugby paid his usual visit this morning, he thought 
Sir Harry showed some slight symptoms of amendment ; and 
intimated that at any time, we might expect a change in his 
condition. How fervently we all hope he inay recover conscious- 
ness during Viner’s absence, I need not say. If the old man could 
but know of the departure of his enemy, some good might result 
in many ways. 

I shall not add to the length of this letter, as I am sure you 
must be very anxious to receive some tidings from this house of 
mourning ; therefore believe me, as ever, my dear Julia, 

Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 
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LETTER IX. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
Sept. Ist, 18—. 

MY DEAREST JULIA, 

The drama is at last played out, and Sir Harry lies dead ! 

It has been a week of turmoil and agitation, such as I hope, 
please God, I may never again have to witness, or participate in. 
I am quite unhinged. Olive has borne up the best of the two ; 
but then, the transition from despair to happiness—for I cannot 
for a moment play the hypocrite, and pretend that she mourns 
for a father who never showed her any affection, or tried to gain 
her love—the transition, I say, from despair to happiness, is like 
the clear shining of the sun after rain—as summer compared to 
winter—or any glad and soul-reviving simile you may like to 
picture. 

‘All that day when I last wrote to you, Sir Harry lay very 
quiet, and we could not feel sure whether he recognized those 
who were watching by him, or not. But towards evening he 
showed signs of returning vitality, and lifting his left hand, 
seemed, as much by the entreaty in his eyes, as by the action 
of his finger, to intimate his desire to communicate something 
that was passing in his mind. 

Barnes leaned over her master, and tried to understand his 
wishes ; but failing to do so, she sent Mrs. Clunes, the village 
nurse, to call Olive and myself to the sick man’s room. 

When Sir Harry’s eyes rested on his daughter, a look of 
satisfaction passed over his face, and he seemed pleased. Olive 
ventured to take his hand, and felt his fingers close round hers 
as she did so. Thus they remained for some time, and we 
thought the old man slept. 

How full of pregnant memories must always be those hours 
of watching spent by a dying bed ! 

Every little detail of that sick room—the looks of anxiety 
imprinted on each worn face—the dread we all felt that Sir 
Harry might pass away without speaking—will all remain 
engraven on my memory for ever. 
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No sound broke the silence that reigned around, save the 
laboured breathing of the sufferer, the lowing of a cow in the 
park, who had lost her calf, and the solemn vibration of the 
church clock as it struck the hours that slowly waned away. 

Oh, I cannot conceive a greater anguish for any human being 
to bear, than that of watching the departure of a beloved one 
to the unknown infinity of the Hereafter! To note the pathetic 
appeal in the dim eyes that strive to pierce the enshrouding 
darkness that lies beyond the grave! What mysteries are 
hidden in that distant world of which so little has been told us, 
but of the felicity of which we have been most solemnly assured. 

We know that those who enter the portals of that far-off land 
shall be “satisfied,” and that sweet thought should calm the 
feverish unrest of this vain, fleeting world. There is but one 
way of safety for a shipwrecked soul, and I prayed that Sir 
Harry Gray might find it at last; and, struggling through the 
wild waters of doubt and despair, land in safety on the eternal 
shores of heaven. 

When the morning dawned, calm and beautiful, a flood of 
sunshine filled the room ; it roused the sleeping man, who slowly 
opened his eyes, and gazed around. 

We could see that he was quite conscious, and therefore were 
not surprised when in a low voice he inquired for Mr. Viner. 

On being told of that gentleman’s sudden departure, he heaved 
a deep sigh, as if a weight had been removed from his mind. 

Some restoratives were then given to him, and he grew 
stronger, and seemed to be trying to collect his thoughts. 

He then motioned Olive towards him, and asked her to remove 
a little key from his watch-chain. After she had complied with 
his request, he pointed to an old-fashioned cabinet which stood 
opposite his bed, and directed her to unlock one of the drawers 
in it, which he indicated by a sign, and to bring him a document 
that she would find lying there. 

Olive proceeded to execute his wishes, and I saw the old 
man’s eyes lighten with a gleam of joy, as her fingers drew the 
packet from its hiding-place. There was no difficulty in 
discovering what he wanted; it lay open before her sight—a 
large, thick envelope, sealed in three places with the coat of 
arms of the Grays. 

Olive laid it on her father’s bed, and waited for him to speak. 
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He bade her break the seals, and take out the enclosures, 
which were two, and proved to be the baronet’s will, and a paper 
addressed in his handwriting, to Mr. Fenn. 

Sir Harry then gave orders that the vicar should be sum- 
moned at once, and that a groom should ride with all speed into 
Slocombe, carrying an urgent message to the lawyer, Mr. Good- 
child, and also to Dr. Rugby, desiring their presence at the Court 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Fenn came quickly, and remained alone with the sick 
man ; but what transpired in their interview, of course remains 
unknown. Such confidence is sacred. 

The lawyer and the doctor made their appearance about two 
hours afterwards, and were instantly ushered upstairs. 

I then tried to persuade Olive to obtain some repose, as I 
feared the effects of the long night-watching upon her delicate 
frame ; but she said sleep would be impossible to her; neither 
could she keep quiet under the excitement of passing events. I 
did not feel surprised at her disinclination to retire to her room ; 
it certainly was a most critical time, and our spirits were wrought 
up to a state of intense emotion and concern. 


We sat, side by side, on the sofa in her boudoir, and partook 
of a slight repast, straining our ears to catch every sound that 
came from Sir Harry’s room ; but all remained still. The house 
appeared already, in its gloom and silence, like the abode of 
death. 


Even Barnes did not quit her post to come to us with a 
cheering word or two, and we waited in this manner, until a bell 
in the sick room was rung violently. The sound, in our 
depressed condition, startled and alarmed us, and we started 
from the sofa in readiness to go upstairs on the instant, should 
we be required there. 

The entrance of Mrs. Clunes dissipated our fears as to any 
immediate crisis having taken place, but she said Sir Harry 
requested our presence at once. 

On entering the room we saw Mr. Goodchild seated at a table, 
writing quickly; papers were strewn before him. Sir Harry 
was eagerly watching every movement of the lawyer’s pen. 
Intense anxiety and interest were stamped upon his worn and 
pallid countenance, and his feeble, attenuated frame seemed to 
quiver with suppressed excitement, as he, from time to time, 
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stimulated Mr. Goodchild to greater haste, or cast apprehensive 
glances towards the door. He evidently expected and dreaded 
to see Mr. Viner make his appearance. 

Olive and I stood silently waiting until Mr. Goodchild had 
finished writing. He then said that I was wanted as a witness 
to Sir Harry Gray’s last will and testament. 

Dr. Rugby and Barnes raised the sick man, who, gathering all 
his strength together for one supreme effort, took the pen offered 
him, and firmly wrote his signature for the last time. 

Iand Mr. Fenn then signed our names, and the lawyer—at 
Sir Harry’s desire—took possession of the will. 

The baronet sank back exhausted, but we heard him exclaim 
at intervals, “Thank God! Thank God!” 

On being asked by Mr. Goodchild what he wished done with the 
document that Olive had found in the cabinet, he cried, “ Destroy 
it, destroy it, before that villain returns!” And as he spoke the 
words, the lawyer tore the old will across and across, and it lay 
scattered in fragments on the table by his bedside. 

And thus perished, in a few seconds, all that Viner had 
striven for years to obtain ! 

And now the supreme moment of this exciting scene 
occurred ! 

Sir Harry, calling Olive to his side, asked her forgiveness for 
the wrongs he had done her, and for the neglect with which he 
had treated a good and dutiful child. Then, laying his hand on 
her bowed head, as she knelt by his bedside, he gave her his 
blessing, and bade every one present observe that he sanctioned 
her marriage with Colonel Bruce. 

Tears coursed down Olive’s face, but she maintained her 
composure, and rising from her kneeling posture, she stooped 
gently over her father, and kissed him. 

Alas! that was the first and last kiss of love, Sir Harry Gray 
ever received from his daughter! 

Dr. Rugby then dismissed everybody from the room, and gave 
orders that his patient should be left perfectly quiet with 
Barnes. 

No one was to be admitted to the sick chamber under any 
pretext, as he feared the excitement Sir Harry had undergone 
might prove serious, unless he obtained sleep and rest. 
However, all the good doctor’s precautions proved unavailing. 
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A few hours afterwards, the baronet was seized with another 
paralytic attack, and after lying several hours in a state of un- 
consciousness, quietly passed away without recognizing Olive 
again, or anybody about him. 

Though we cannot profess to mourn for one, who for so long 
a period had cut himself off from all ties of nature, and inter- 
course with the world, yet, believing that death—like love— 
“covers a multitude of sins,” and standing in the presence of 
that stern foe, we forbore to judge Sir Harry harshly, but gave 
God thanks that, whatever may have been the sins the dead man 
had committed, the opportunity for reparation and repentance 
had been allowed him by his merciful Creator. 

We fully believe that Sir Harry has, in this last record of his 
dying wishes, atoned for the grievous error he intended to 
commit under Viner’s instigation, and Olive is no doubt estab- 
lished in her rightful position as her father’s heiress. 

I have snatched every moment of leisure, dear friend, in order 
to write you this lengthy letter, and to send you these particulars 
of the tragedy just enacted at Fairleigh Court. 

Now the post-bag is going, and I can only beg you to accept 
the assurance of my unaltered love. 

Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


LETTER X. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
September 4th, 18—. 
MY DEAREST JULIA, 

Mr. Viner is still absent, but we are expecting his 
return now any hour of the day or night, as his mother has been 
pronounced out of danger. 

What will be the feelings of the disappointed schemer, when 
he finds that his prey has slipped through his fingers ? 

Sir Harry’s executors are the vicar and Mr. Goodchild. They 
have judged it best to keep Viner in ignorance of the baronet’s 
decease, until his arrival at the Court. : 

The vicar told Olive yesterday, that her father had made a 
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confession to him, during their last interview, which he desired 
might be publicly proclaimed on the day of his funeral. 

The will that Olive found in the old cabinet, and that the 
lawyer destroyed, was drawn up in London, by a friend of Viner’s, 
at the time the tragic incident occurred, which so strangely 
affected the whole of Sir Harry Gray’s after-life. 

Mr. Fenn says that the baronet also told him, that under the 
pressure put upon him by his unscrupulous secretary—who con- 
stantly threatened him with exposure, unless he acceded to his 
demands—he had, in this will, bequeathed Fairleigh Court and 
his estates, toConway Viner ; together with all the family plate, 
pictures, and heirlooms. 

To his daughter he had only left the small sum of five thousand 
pounds. It is true, that had this will come into operation, Olive 
would still have inherited her mother’s fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds ; but what could compensate for the loss of her beloved 
home and rightful inheritance ? or what could alleviate the sorrow 
with which she would have seen them pass away for ever into 
the hands of a stranger, and become the possession of such a 
man as Viner? 

Happily, by the justice of God, this calamity has been averted. 

How wonderful are the workings of Providence, and how 
seldom does villainy prosper in the world! 

Although the schemes of Viner were successful, apparently, 
for many years, yet now they have utterly collapsed! The fruit 
which he had so long watched growing, and which looked ready 
to pluck, has fallen from his outstretched hands, before he could 
gather it, and ripened only to decay ! 

How true are the words of Holy Writ which say, “ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again ;” and how 
plainly are they exemplified in the present instance! Viner’s 
hopes lie withered! He has planned and toiled to wreck the 
life of his patron, only to find that the years of his youth have 
been wasted in idleness and vain scheming, and that he has 
compassed his own destruction. 

I shall always believe that our prayers on Sir Harry’s behalf 
were heard and answered. I think he died repentant and for- 
given. 

The knowledge that her father withdrew his opposition to her 
marriage with Colonel Bruce, and spoke to her with affection 
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and kindness in his last hours, has transported Olive into another 
existence already. 

She wrote to Colonel Bruce at once, and though the letter 
breathed a new feeling of tenderness for her dead father, yet, 
in every line of it could be traced the joy that radiated through 
her being. 

To have burst the bonds of captivity, and to revel in the 
delights of liberty and love, have already transformed my 
friend ; and her beauty strikes me with fresh admiration every 
time I look at her. 

She begged her lover to hasten to her at once, and I have no 
doubt he will gladly obey her summons. 

There are not many to whom such happiness is granted, as 
that which is now Olive’s portion. It is only here and there, 
we find one who attains the accomplishment of her hopes, or 
tastes the fulfilment of her desires, and yet I believe that 


‘* He who for love hath undergone 
The worst that can befall 
Is happier thousandfold than he 
Who ne’er hath loved at all.” 


The dark clouds are rolling away from this beautiful old house, 
and we may reasonably expect to see a better state of things 
reigning here than has for so long a time existed. Love smiles, 
and wealth beckons to happy days, and peaceful hours ; and 
though uncertainty waves its wand over all earthly plans and 
visions, yet Pandora’s gift still exercises its charm, and the “fount 
of Hope that springs eternal in the human breast,” bids us banish 
the demons of despair and gloom that have so long made their 
abode at Fairleigh Court, and sun ourselves in the bright regions 
of the Future. 

I have not time to write more to-day, my dear Julia, so must 
bid you a loving farewell. 

Your affectionate friend 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 
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LETTER XI. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
Sept. 7th, 18—. 

My DEAREST JULIA, 

Mr. Viner came back the day that I wrote to you last. 
The news of Sir Harry’s death had evidently been communicated 
to him by someone before he reached the Court. His face was 
deathly pale, and his manner nervous. 

I need not say that he received a cold welcome, but no one 
much regarded his presence, for, with his departed power, our 
animosity is partially banished. We know he can work no more 
harm, and can afford to pity him. 

He did not affect any grief at the loss of his benefactor, or 
seek for much information concerning the events of the last few 
days. The knowledge that the vicar and Mr. Goodchild were 
with the baronet in his last hours, must have prepared him 
for the worst, and shown him that his nefarious plans had all 
signally failed. 

Miss Talbot, the cousin I mentioned to you, has also arrived. 
She is an agreeable woman, and not averse to assuming the 
control of the servants, and the reins of government generally ; 
indeed, she made the stipulation, that if she came to reside at the 
Court, she should be placed in a position of authority. She will 
remain here until Olive’s marriage has taken place, which cannot 
be for some little time, as there are many things to settle first ; 
and much business to be attended to in the future. 

The funeral took place yesterday. It was attended by all Sir 
Harry Gray’s tenants, who were invited by the vicar and Mr. 
Goodchild for a special purpose, which I will relate in due 
course. 

Mr. Fenn read the service in a most impressive manner, and 
the dead man was laid to rest in the village church, where so 
many departed scions of the Grays repose. 

Their tombs are well worth seeing ; many of them are adorned 
with elaborate figures, carved in stone, of knights and their 
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dames, lying side by side. There is one curious monument to Sir 
Eustace Gray and his wife, whose effigies are represented as re- 
posing together on the tomb, and their ten children, five on each 
side, are kneeling round them; their faces being covered with 
their hands, in an attitude of prayer. 

Another of these old tombs belongs to a former Sir Harry 
Gray, who is known to have been engaged in the Holy Wars 
against the infidels. He lies—as do all the crusaders—with his 
feet crossed, and his hands clasped over his breast. 

I forgot to mention that Mr. Viner, Dr. Rugby and Mr. Good- 
child, were the only personal friends of the late baronet who at- 
tended his funeral ; indeed they were the only people with whom 
he had held any intercourse for years. 

At the conclusion of the burial service, and while the assembled 
concourse of tenant-farmers, servants and dependents were 
gathered round the open grave, Mr. Fenn, with a solemn voice 
and manner, demanded their attention, while he read aloud to 
them the dying confession of Sir Harry Gray. 

He then produced the paper Olive had found with the will in 
the old cabinet, that eventful night, and which Sir Harry had 
deposited there fully a year ago, unknown to Viner ; trusting, as 
he told Mr. Fenn, that some opportunity might occur for the con- 
tents to be made public ; and thus, by getting rid of the burden- 
some secret that weighed upon his soul, he might obtain peace, 
and ease his guilty conscience 

The vicar then proceeded to fulfil the onerous duty imposed 
upon him. 

He began by stating that it was the express wish of Sir Harry 
Gray that he should make use of this special occasion to publish 
his dying statement, and that the sick man, guessing his hours 
were numbered, wished to make atonement for his sins, before 
entering the presence of his Maker. 

Then the vicar read the few words contained in the paper, 
which stated that the footman Graves met his death from a blow 
given by the hand of his master, while he was assisting him up- 
stairs to bed, on the night in question. 

The announcement of Sir Harry’s culpability was received in 
silence, but after the crowd had dispersed, remarks were freely 
exchanged, though no wonder was expressed at the statement, 
for, as I have before remarked, the baronet’s guilt was a foregone 
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conclusion years ago. The supposition has only been verified 
by fact. 

As Sir Harry had requested that Viner should be spared ex- 
posure as much as possible, no comment was made by the vicar 
on his conduct. People were left to form their own conclusions 
as to the motives which induced him to swear falsely at the 
inquest; and also to guess why Sir Harry from that time 
secluded himself from the world, and fell altogether into the 
power of his secretary. 

Colonel Bruce was unable to be present at the funeral, which 
we much regretted ; but he has been unavoidably detained by the 
pressure of his regimental duties. 

In the afternoon we all assembled, by Mr. Goodchild’s desire, 
in the library, in order to hear Sir Harry’s will read. 

Everything is left unconditionally to Olive, with the exception 
of a few legacies to old and valued servants. 

Mr. Viner quietly took his departure from the Court late in the 
evening, seeking no interview with any one. 

With the arrival of Colonel Bruce, I too, shall make my exit. 
Olive will not require me now, and my mother is longing to em- 
brace her child again, after such a long absence. 

How little did I expect, when I parted from her, to be con- 
cerned in such important and painful events! But “all’s well 
that ends well.” 

I walked across the meadows this afternoon to the farm to wish 
good Mrs. Aston farewell, and to drink a parting glass of the 
rich, new milk with which she has so often regaled me during my 
stay here. 

Portly farmer Aston, who is of the bovine type, and much 
given to mugs of strong ale, looks upon his wife’s milk-pans with 
contempt, and thinks such nutriment only fit for women and 
children. 

I leave him to the enjoyment of his choice, and take a last 
look at the dame’s fine turkeys, and her rare poultry and 
pigeons; some of the latter are so tame that, at her call, they 
alight upon her shoulder, while others sun themselves at our 
feet, and preen their beautiful plumage before our admiring 
eyes. 

I think there is something delightfully peaceful and calm 
about a farm-yard. Even the animals have a look of content- 
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ment and repose ; neither they nor the people about the place 
are ever in a hurry, and seldom get ruffled, excepting when the 
clouds gather blackness, and the rain pours down in torrents 
upon the new-mown hay, or the golden sheaves of corn; and 
then, I grant, it is as well to keep away from the farm, and out 
of reach of the master’s tongue. 

One of the great charms my country walks have possessed for 
me, since I came to Fairleigh Court, is the sweet song of the 
. larks. I never saw such a number of these little warblers any- 
where else, and it has been my delight to sit upon a comfortable 
stile, leading into a large field of turnips, belonging to farmer 
Aston, and watch their gradual ascent to the clear blue sky 
overhead, and listen to their melodious song, borne through the 
still, clear air. 

While thus indulging my lazy mood a little while ago, and just 
at the time when black care overshadowed our minds, I wrote 
the following little poem, intending to send it to you, but my 
letters grew so bulky that I changed my mind. Now, before I 
leave this neighbourhood I enclose it, as you can trace my course 
of thought better if the verses reach you while I am still lingering 
in this beautiful country : 


A lark sang in the summer sky 
A sweet and tuneful lay, 

And warbled low its tender call : 

‘* Fly from the world away. 


‘* Shake off all care, escape on high, 
And cleave the air with me, 
And let thy heart expend itself 

In joyous melody. 


‘* Descend, uprise, at thine own will, 
Unheeded, unconfined, 
And taste the joys of height and space, 
With liberty combined. 


** Cleave through the sky, for there no voice } 
Can pierce to stay thy flight, 
Escape from earth, and soar with me 
Away from human sight. 


** For here the air blows fresh and clear, 
The cloudlets are serene ; 

Escape from earth, and mount with me 

Where thou hast never been.” 
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‘* Oh, pretty bird, your call is vain, 
Your sweet appeal to me! 
I am of earth, and thou near heaven— 
I cannot fly with thee. 


“* Yet here the breezes softly play, 
The sky is azure blue, 
And all thou tell'st of beauty rare 
My bird, I see it too. 


‘* I hear thy soft, melodious voice 
Ascending higher, higher ; 
My soul is drawn to heaven with thee, 
And upward I aspire. 


‘* But I possess no wings for flight, 
Fast to the earth am tied, 
I could not bear those rays of light, 
Or through that ether ride. 


‘* The glorious stretch of summer sky, 
The billowy waves of light, 
I see them all !—they smiling wait 
To. hide thee from my sight. 


** IT gaze and gaze—my eyes grow dim, 
I hear thy gleeful song ; 
Soon thou wilt soar beyond my ken, 
To boundless space belong. 


‘‘ Take with thee, then, my heart, sweet bird, 
And one true, earnest prayer, 
For heaven is open to thy voice, 
And nearer to thine ear. 


‘“ No, not my heart ; the weight of it 
Would hinder thy sweet flight, 
And I might watch and vainly wait 

For thy return to-night. 


‘* But bear one prayer to heaven for me, 
One little thought, dear bird ; 
Perhaps amid the silence there, 
?Twill be the sooner heard.” 


I have fed the swans for the last time, and tried to console the 
unhappy peacock. I have visited all my favourite haunts, and 
watched the little brown squirrels running from bough to bough 
of the fine old trees. The corn will soon be fit to cut, and 
promises to be abundant. Nature rejoices with us in our 
emancipation from the fetters of despondency. 
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I think Miss Talbot and Olive will probably go abroad for 
some time; foreign travel is recommended by Dr. Rugby, for 
Olive’s health. No doubt fresh scenes will dissipate the shadows 
from her mind sooner than anything else. 

The wedding is fixed to take place in the spring, and I am 
invited to return here for the event. Olive declares, no one but 
good Mr. Fenn shall perform the ceremony. 

And now farewell to Fairleigh Court, and to you too, my 
dearest friend. 

The patience with which you have perused my outpourings 
merits a reward, which doubtless you will, one day, receive. 

Olive joins her love to mine, and begs your acceptance of it. 

Ever believe me to be, 
Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


P.S.—Colonel Bruce has just arrived. He is a fine, soldierly- 
looking man, and I do not wonder that he won Olive’s heart. 
Adieu. 


THE END. 
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THE DIRECT CASH TRADING Co. Lim., 


Complete thouse Furnishers, 
132 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


PMA ashaI™ 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIALS. 
Predrag ss 
A NUMBER of SECOND-HAND PIANOS & AMERICAN ORGANS on SALE at LOW PRICES. 


Furniture of Every Description 20 per cent. below Ordinary Retail Prices. 


CABINET. 
Paper, 63/- 


SUPERIOR BASE 
ROCKER 
In Velvet, 30/ 
Lined with Japanese Leather 


BAMB00 AND LACQUER 


Wood, 


TEA TABLE 


Bamboo and Kiaki 
Larger Size, 30/- 
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with Sliding Flaps, 22/6; 


10 years, £20. 





IRON FRAME COTTAGE 
in Rosewood, Wainut, or Ebonized 


Single 22/6 


Double 25/- 
Full Trichord, Check Action, warranted 


Summer! Shades, 5/- extra. 


BAMBOO MAIL CART. 
ROCKING CHAIR 


in Carpet.. 


With Front Wheels 
In Velvet .. 


BASE 
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Messrs, A. D. INNES & Go.’s PUBLICATIONS. 


————— 096 0606666606066606066060 —__—- 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. WITTS WIDOW.” 
HALF A HERO. By Anrnony Horr. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


‘“*Is a brilliantly written story in every respect . . The book not only sparkles with bright dialogue but abounds 
in clever characterisations.”—Daily Telegraph. 

**A book to be read and recommended.”—<Spectator. 

**It is a good book, and a book to be read.” —Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ DARK.” 
SUCH A LORD IS LOVE. By Mrs. SrepHen Batson. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


**Mrs. Batson is to be congratulated on a decided success.”’—Scottish Leader. 
**The story is excellent.”—Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * AMETHYST.” 
WAYNFLETE. ByC. R. Cotermer. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


** The author has admirably depicted the different effects of the spirit world on different temperaments, and 
the wonder-working, self-sacrificing sympathy is also expressed with great beauty and refinement of feeling.’’-— 
Saturday Review. 


THE WHILEAWAY LIBRARY. 


Small Crown 8vo. In brown paper cover, ts.; cloth uncut, 2s. each vol. | 


New Volume by FERGUS HUME. 


A SPECK OF THE MOTLEY. 
SPORT ROYAL. By Antuony Hope, Author of “ Mr. Witt’s Widow,” “ Half a Hero.” 
GRIM TALES. By E. Nessrr. 

A PLAYER’S TRAGEDY. By H. Hamitron Fyre. 

SOMETHING WRONG. By E. Nesnir. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LADY JEUNE. 
LADIES AT WORE: Articles upon the Employment of Educated Women. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
**The papers are fu!l of fruitful suggestions and service: able information.’ —Times. 


SEERS AND SINGERS: A Study of Five English Poets. By Arruur 
D. Innes, M.A. Cloth, antique extra, gilt top, 5s. 
‘* All followers of the great five should possess this little book, whose dainty get-up is still its least! charm.”— 

Pal! Mall Gazette. 











THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


BY C. R. COLERIDGE. BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
AMETHYST: The Story ofa Beauty. | BESIDE THE RIVER. 
JACK O’LANTHORN. A FAITHFUL LOVER. 
BY ANTHONY HOPE. TOO sOON. = 
MR. WITT’S WIDOW: A Frivolous BY ESME STUART. 
Tale. VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND. 
BY E. GERARD. BY ROMA WHITE. 
THE VOICE OF A FLOWER. PUNCHINELLO’S ROMANCE. 





PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. a 


HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Amaset Jenner. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in Five Parts, 
6d. each. 7 

THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Mitman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in Six 
Parts, 6d. each. 

TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in Four 
Parts, 6d. each. 


List of Plays with Dramatis Persone free on application. 
A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32, 





LONDON : BEDFORD STREWT, STRAND. 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


On and after January Ist, 1894, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE 


Will be published Moonthly at 


SIXPENCE. 


T the same time the literary contents, without sacrifice of the aims with 
which the Magazine was first published, will be, to a certain extent 
popularised. Leading Church Topics will still continue to be a distinguishing feature, 
and will be commented on by competent writers in “ Under the Bible and Sun,” 
which department of the Magazine will be considerably amplified. 


Short illustrated articles concerning Eminent Men, both clerical and lay, 
their work and opinions, will form a novel and attractive feature. 


Every member of every household of to-day reads Fiction. 


It is important, therefore, to supply good, sound, healthy, and interesting 
literature to meet this demand. 


The contents of each monthly number will include Serial Fiction and a 
Complete Story by well-known authors, and, for the younger members, illustrated 
stories, both serial and complete in one number. 


From time to time there will also be articles of current and general interest. 


The Hewbery Mouse Magazine 


is, and will be, acknowledged to be 


The CHEAPEST, the BEST, 
the MOST POPULAR 
Church of England and Household Magazine. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., 
Newbery House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 








BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


NEW NOVELS at all CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


999900000 0000000000000600000006006000000000 


THE SOUL OF THE BISHOP. By Joun Srrance Winter, 


Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 2vols. (Second Edition). 


A TRAGIC BLUNDER. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author of 


‘*In a Grass Country.” 2 vols, 


A THIRD PERSON. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Pretty 


Miss Neville,” ‘‘ Interference,” &¢c., &c. 2 vols. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. By Fiorence Marryar. 3 vols. 
FOUND WANTING. By Mrs. Atexanper, Author of “The 


Wooing o’'t,” ‘“‘For His Sake,” &c. 3 vols. 


FOR ONE SEASON ONLY; a Sporting Novel. By Mrs. Roserr 


Jocetyy, Author of ‘‘ Drawn Blank,” “ Only a Horsedealer,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE HUNTING GIRL. By Mrs. Epwarp KeEnnarp, Author 


of ‘‘ That Pretty Little Horsebreaker,” &c. 3 vols. 


AUNT JOHNNIE. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of 


“‘ Bootles’ Baby,” &e. 2 vols. 


THE SORCERESS. By Mrs. Oxipnant. 8 vols. 


THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND. A Sequel to “Sheba.” By 
“Rrra,” Author of ‘‘ The Laird O’Cockpen,” “ Dame Durden,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BURIED PAST. By lLapy Durrus Harpy, Author of 


‘* Beryl Fortescue,” “A Dangerous Experiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET,. STRAND, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & COS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


9090000000000 


A New Novel. By Mr. J. W. Sherer, C.S.1. 
A TALE OF THE OLp Coacuine Days. 
ALICE OF THE INN. By J. W. Suerer, C.S.1., Author of 
“Who is Mary?” etc., etc. 


‘There is plenty of love, jealousy, and mystery in ‘‘ Alice of the Inn,” and we recommend our readers to 
order it from their libraries.” —F. W. Robinson in Home Chimes. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE SHADRACH, and Other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton, 
Author of ‘* Rudder Grange.” 


‘“‘In Mr. Stockton’s stories the unexpected is always happening—there is a quaint turn both in phrase and in 
plot, and a humour which is peculiar yet agreeable.’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HERE AND THERE IN ITALY AND OVER THE BORDER. 


By Signora Linpa Vitrart, Author of “ Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. 
‘** Graphic sketches of Italian life and scenery.”—Times. 


Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By the late D. T. ANSTED, M.A., 


and the late R. G. Latham, M.A, Third Edition, Revised and Edited by E. Toutmin NIcoLte. 


‘“‘ This edition will be found to be even more complete and interesting than its predecessors. It is pretty 
and usefully illustrated.”—Black and White. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo., with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, Physician and Operator. A 


Memoir. Compiled and Edited from Private Papers and Personal Reminiscences. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” &c. 


** A deeply interesting book, and one which challenges in a most striking and fearless manner the stern verdict 


which Sir Morell’s own profession so generally passed upon his conduct before and after the death of his illustrious 
patient, the Emperor.. 


«The volume is full of absorbingly interesting details, many among them new.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE PAGODA: Sketches of Burmese 


Life and Character. By E. D. Cumina. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 18s. 
THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA. By H. Swaryson CowPer. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


WOMEN OF RENOWN. By G. Barnyerr Smiru, Author of 


** The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand Pas Lesseps,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. Cuirrorp, and 
STORIES by Gitpert Parker, Frank R. Stockton, and others. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE HARLEQUIN OPAL. A Romance. By Fercus Hume. 
AN AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. By Juuian Hawrnorne. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN. By 


Epovarp Rop. (Rendered into English from ‘* La Vie Privée de Michel Tessier.”’) 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO. LIMITED, 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 


PJIBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 
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NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Belgravia Hnnual, 


CHRISTMAS,11893.¢ 0... 


CONTENTS. 


ROSE. OF THE WORLD. By Joun Srrance Winter. (lIllustrated.) 
BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 6 & 7 EDW. XV., ap. 2041. By HELEN 
HoppNneR COODE. 


Past 1.—Chapter I. The Hope Family—an Historical Survey. 
- II. Weakness and Strength—A Drive—Redmayne’s in 3091. 
» IIL. A Retrospect, 
»» IV. An Evening “En Famille.”—The Vanishing Ticket.} 


Part 2,—Chapter I. Doubts—A Lovers’ Quarrel. 
5 II. Invalids and Nurses. F 
» III. Land Ho!—An After-dinner Speech—Marcia Gives Trouble—An 


Extract from ‘‘ The Times.” 
,, IV. Conelusion. 
A SUBSTITUTE. By Luci H. Armstrone. 
ONCE TOO OFTEN. By EpitH Stewart DREwry. 
RICHARDSON. By “Rita.” (Illustrated. ) 
VANISHED. By PEnrounD CRAwFoRD. 


A TERRIBLE LOVE. By CHar.otre E. MoRLAnND. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they. will be forwarded Carriage Free 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


Published Offered 


LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. * . 
aa © 








Bailion, H. (President of the Linnzan Society of Paris, Professor of Medical Natural History, 
and Director of the Botanical Garden of the Faculty of Medicine of — The Natural 
History of Plants. Super-royal 8vo. With 3,545 Wood Engravings. 8 vols, .. z ee 

Boulger, G. S., The Uses of Plants. A Manual of Economic Botany 

Burbridge, F.W., Horticulture. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. With Ilustrations 

Catiow, Agnes, Popular Garden Botany. With Plates .. ee me ee 

Popular Greenhouse Botany. With Plates 

Dixon Charles, Stray Feathers from many Birds. Being Leaves from a 
Naturalist’s Note-Book. With Numerous Illustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER oo 

Garden Flowers, Familiar. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series from Original Paintings by F. E. 
Hulme, F.L.S.,F.S.A. Crown 8vo .. 

Gosse, P. H., F. :R.S., A.L.S., British Sea Anemones and ‘Corals. With Coloured 
Figures of the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Paged Coloured Plates — oe oe 

Tenby. A Seaside Holiday. Without Plates oe 
— ——_——_——— The Aquarium. An Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep 
Sea. (Second Edition.) Without some of the Illustrations .. 

Hibberd, Shirley, The Amateur’s Kitchen Garden, Frame-Ground and 
Forcing-Pit. A Handy Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen come 
and the Cultivation of Vegetables and Fruits .. ee ee 

Kane, De Vismes, M.A., M.1.R.A., European Butterflies” 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. Complete in 5 Series, by F. E. Hulme, F, LS., F, 8. A. With 40 
Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series, and Descriptive Text a 

Lankester, Mrs., British Ferns: their Classification, Structure, and Functions. With 
best Methods for their Cultivation. Llustrated 

Trees, Familiar. Complete in 2 Series, by G. 8. Boulger, F.L. s. With 40  Full- Page Coloured 
Plates in each, from Original Paintings by W. H. J. Boot .. oe 

Meredith, J., Treatise on the Grape Vine. With Plans 

Moore, T., F.L.S., F.H.S., A Popular History of the British ‘Ferns. Coloured 
Illustrations ° 

Prior, W. D., Hardy Shrubs, With Descriptions of the most Popular kinds, ‘and practical 
directions for their culture and use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts .. 

ee, B., Ph.D., M.A., Popular History of the Paims and their Allies. 

vit ates ee 

Stark, R. M.,A Popular History of British Mosses. Coloured Illustrations as 

Bechstein, J. M., M.D., The Natural History of Cage Birds: their Management, 
Habits, Food, Disease, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching Them it 

Bee-Keeper’s Manual; or, The Honey Bee: its Management and Preservation. 
Description of the Best Approved Hives and other Appliances of the Apiary. sie the late 
H. TAYLOR. New Edition, enlarged by A. WATTS .. oe a 

Fern World, The. By F. G. HEATH. Coloured Illustrations .. 

Floral Designs for the Table: Directions for its es with Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruit. 24 Original Coloured Designs by J. PERKINS . 

aig Rev. H., F.L.S., Flowers and Flower-Lore. With Illustrations, Inder, and 

otes ° oe ee 

Robinson, é F., British Bee Farming: its Profits and Pleasures .. 

Roland, Arthur, Dairy Farming. Management of Cows, &c. (Second Edition) 

————— Poultry Keeping .. oe 

——_—_————- Root Growing and the Cultivation of Hops oa 

Stock Keeping and Cattle Rearing .. si 
The Drainage of Land, Irrigation, and Manures . " 
The Managementof Grass Land, Laying Down Grass, &c. 
—— Tree Planting for Ornamentation or a Suitable 
for Every Soil and Situation .. 

Step, Edward, Plant Life: Popular Papers ‘on the Phenomena of Botany. With 156 
Illustrations ee 

— opveeneis F.C.S., Holt Castle; “or the Threefold Interest in the 

an ‘ << 
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————_-_——_ ‘Jack’s Education; or, How He Learnt ‘Farming. 
(Second Edition) ee oe ee ee 

Watson John, Sylvan Folk : Sketches of Bird and Animal Life in Britain :: 

Westwood, J. O., F.L.S., The Butterflies of Great Britain Delineated and 
Described. With 20 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations. 8vo .. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. SWAYSLAND. Complete in Four Series, with 40 Full- Page 
Coloured Plates in each Series, and Descriptive Text, with an article on Eggs and Egg- 
Collecting. By R. HEARTON 

Wonders of Plant Life, The, under the Microscope. “By SOPHIE B, HERRICK 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 





NOW READY, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ § BOOKSTALLS, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
London Society, 


18938, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
. THE FIRST COMER. By B. M. Croxer. (Illustrated.) 


FLOWERS BENEATH THE SNOW, By FLORENCE 
Marryat. 


. TO THE SOUTHWARD OF THE CAPE: A Sga 
Story. By W. Keppet HonnywI.. 


IV. AN ONAM TRAGEDY. By Montacve Key. 
V. DEAD, BUT NOT BURIED. By May Cromme.in. 
VI. SPHINX. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 


VII. FOR THE HONOUR OF THE HOUSE. By Atsany 
DE FonBLANQueE. (Illustrated.) 


Vill. MY GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


REMBRANDT: His Life, his Work, and his Time. by Emme 
Micuet, Member of the Institute of France. Translated from the French by FLORENCE 
Smmonpbs. Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

The Work, which will be in 2 vols. royal 8vo. printed by Messrs. R. Clay & Son, in the best manner of 


typographic art, on superfine paper, specially made, will contain 33 Photogravure, and 33 Coloured Plates, 
printed in Paris, and upwards of 250 Text illustrations. Price £2 2s. net. 


An EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies for England, will be printed on vellum paver specially 
imported from Japan. With India proof duplicates of the Photogravures, printed in Paris. Price £10 10s. net. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A., F.R.L.S. (Hans Breitmann). 
The CABINET EDITION, complete in 8 vols. cloth extra, gilt top, enclosed in a handsome cabinet, price £2 10s. 


Also the LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, at 5s. per Volume. Each Volume of this Edition is sold 
separately. 


Times.—‘* We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance at first hand with ‘the German 
Aristophanes’ than the works of Heinrich Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. Mr. Leland manages 
pretty successfully to preserve the easy grace of the original.” 


*,* Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Numbered Copies, 15s. each volume, net. Prospectus on application. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Study of His Life and Work. By Artuur 
WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. With 20 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for this Work, and 5 Portraits. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt edges, or cloth uncut, 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET SERVICE. The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major LE CARON. Tenth Edition. Popular Edition, without Portraits, 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS. By Cartes Goprrey Letanp (Hans Breitmann). In 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Portraits, 32s. At all Libraries. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. Catherine II. of Russia. Translated from the 
French of R. WALISZEWSKI. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits, 28s. At all Libraries. 
A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. (Marie Antoinette and Monsieur de Fersen.) Translated 


from the French of PAUL GAULOT by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. In 2 vols. 8vo. At all Libraries. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 

THE MASTER BUILDER. 4 Play in Three Acts. By Henrrk IpseN. Translated from 
the Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE and WILLIAM ARCHER. Small 4to. with Portrait, 5s. Popular Edition, 
paper, 1s. Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net, 

BRAND. A Drama in Verse. By Henrik IpsEn. 
HERFORD. Small 4to. cloth, 5s, 

KING ERIK. A Tragedy. By Epmunp Gosse. 
WATTS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. With Introductory Notes by Matcotm C. 


SALAMAN. 16mo. paper covers, ls. 6d. ; or cloth, 2s, 6d. each Vol. VIII.—SWEET LAVENDER. 
To be followed by TH# SCHOOLMISTRESS, ‘HK WEAKER SEX, LORDS AND COMMONS, and THE SQUIRE. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. Stories of | KITTY’S FATHER. By FRANK BARRETT. 
— Life in India. By !LORA ANNIE STEEL. 3s. 6d. RCY 2 o Pass 
or DONALD MA . By ELIZABETH S. PHELPS. 
THE TOWER OF TADDEO. A Fiorentine “8 7 


3s. 6d. 
Stery. By OUIDA. With Illustrations by Holland | ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By JESSIE FOTHER- 
ringham. 6s. 


GILL. 3s. 6d, 
IDEALA: a Study from Life. By SakAH | PERCHANCE TO DREAM, and Other 
oa, Author of ‘* The Heavenly Twins,” New w Stories, Bee RS METHODIST 5 Caabh 
ion. 6s. RECKE . Cor: 
THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. Stories. By H.D. LOWRY. 3s. 6d. 


By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN. 6s. IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE: 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. ARomance of Russia. By WALTER KENNEDY.3s.6d. 


ZANGWILL. 68. MADEMOISELLE MISS, and Other 
APPASSIONATA: the Story of a | “SDEM 


“et Stories. By HENKY HARLAND, Author of ‘‘ Mea 
Musician. By ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING. 6s. Culpa,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN THREE VOLUMES. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Ernest Dowson and ARTHUR Moore. 
THE COUNTESS RADNA. by W. E. Norris, Author of *‘ Matrimony,” &c. 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Saran Granp, Author of ‘‘ Ideala,” &c. Fourth Thousand, 
THE HOYDEN. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. | BENEFITS FORGOT. By Wotcort BAtEstigr. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EpmunpD Goss. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover. 2s, 6d. each. 
THE JEW. From the Polish of J. I. Kraszewsx1. 


In the Press. 
UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian of Ivan Vazorr. 


FAREWELL LOVE! From the Italian of MaTitpE SERAO. 





Translated from the Norwegian by C. H. 


A Re-issue, with an Article by Mr, THEODORE 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CROWN 8vo, 3/6. 
THE NEW WORK OF HUMOUR. 


“DECLINED WITH THANKS,” 


ERNEST MULLINER. 














SOME PRESS EXTRACTS. 


CPS Serr 


**A book called ‘ Declined with Thanks’ is 


dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who gave its | 


| 


author ‘kindly words of encouragement and de- | 


clined a play.’ Kindly words of encouragement 
might well be given to the author, who has pro- 


of anecdotes and stories. 


people will read it without finding something to | 


amuse them 
description of the horrors of being buried alive, 
presents a practical protest against the supposition 


and a graphicand gruesome | 


that the author is invariably flippant.” —Saturday | 


Review. 


“Mr. Mulliner proves himself capable of writing 
a really good story of the supernatural, blood- 
curdling kind. The two stories called re- 
spectively ‘ Jacky Marlow’s Ghost’ and ‘ A Dead 
Man’s Hand,’ are quite thrilling enough to be 
pleasantly ‘creepy ’ reading for a winter’s night.” 
The Speaker. 


** Our author writes about himself, and other 


things—anything, in fact, that comes into his | 
head. He succeeds in being funny rather fre- | 
quently, he is at least occasionally satirical, and | 


he is sometimes tragic. The reader can, in fact, 
get a fair amount of amusement out of ‘ Declined 
with Thanks.”—Literary World. 


“Volumes of short stories are still on the in- 
crease, and the public appetite for them does not 
seem to diminish. In Mr. Mulliner’s book we 
have a more than usually good collection 
the funny stories are genuinely funny, and further 
praise cannot be given.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


** To join the ranks of those writers whose chief 
stock-in-trade is a pleasant vein of light humour 
comes Mr. Ernest Mulliner with a volume to 
which he has diftidently affixed the title ‘ Declined 
with Thanks.’ Mr. Mulliner’s book consists of 


sketches and reminiscences, often fragmentary | 


and always loosely strung together, but, at the 
same time, unquestionably entertaining 

In some respects he reminds us of Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome, while more rarely he applies a touch 
which suggests the influence of Max Adeler. But 
if he tricks out his comicalities in somewhat 
familiar attire, Mr. Mulliner certainly contrives 
to make quite acceptable figures of them. The 
reader—unless we are mistaken—will be well 
content to continue his perusal of this amusing 
volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘There is a great deal of amusing matter 
wrapping up many shrewd hints and notions, in 
the series of light sketches and short stories pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Declined with Thanks.’ 


| The style of the writer bears such a strong re- 
duced an amusing and rather smart littlevolume | 


We think few | 


semblance to that of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, that 
Mr. Mulliner has judged it necessary to offer an 
amusing explanation of this also. Whether true 
or fictitious, it is decidedly clever, though not 
half so funny as some of the sketches. 
Among the latter the story of a carved stone dog 
is told with as much dry, crisp humour as 
it is constructed with dramatic skill. There is 
also an account of a boy’s experience in a Quaker 


| boarding school, which presents a very attractive 


combination of pathos and fun. There are 
also two blood-curdling ghost stories in the book, 
but skilfully as these are told, we much prefer 
Mr. Mulliner’s lighter vein. The latter can well 


| bear comparison with the very best of our current 





comic literature, and has produced a most enter- 
taining miscellany of satirical and humorous 
sketches.” —Manchester Courier. 


“*Mr. Mulliner is a ‘new humorist’ after the 
fashion of Messrs. Jerome and Barry Pain. . . 
The book has absolutely no plan ; but itis pleasant 
reading all the same. He has some funny things 
to tellus . . . also a pretty taste for the 
horrible.” —Glasgow Herald. 


‘The work is a collection of comic-sketches 
fanciful and farcical its gaiety is 
incessant, and a reader in search of something 
that is light and non-sensical wil] find what he 
wants in this rattle-pated book.” —Scotsman. 


**Mr. Mulliner is a humorist and satirist rather 
after the Jerome style the book is well 
worth picking up to while away an idle hour. 
Mr. Mulliner contrives to get much quiet humour 
into it without resorting in any serious degree to 
the aid of exaggeration.” —Bradford Observer. 


‘*Some descriptions of Quaker life and of a 
Quaker School are excellent.” —<Star. 


*¢ There are some delightful and pathetic little 
touches in the account of a Quaker School.”— 
Woman’s Herald. 


‘“‘ Some really amusing passages, not devoid of 
keen observations and kindly human sympathy.” 
—Bristol Mercury. 
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NOT EVEN IF IT COST TWENTY SHILLINGS, 


A NOTABLE percentage—about one-third, I think—of the power of a steam engine is 
used up in overcoming the friction of its own parts. Hence inventors are constantly 
testing devices to reduce friction. Yet they can never overcome it; and the resistance 
created by it represents power (and hence expense also) absolutely lost. Now the 
human body is a machine propelled by heat, exactly as an engine is; and anything 
that retards it may be considered as friction. Very good, then. You have noticed 
great differences in your own vigour. Some days you work easily, and on others with 
difficulty. This is so whether you are chiefly a muscle-worker or a brain-worker; or a 
mixture of both—as most people are. Occasionally you are able to do more work in a 
day than at other times you can do in three. It is the odds between walking on 
smooth, hard level ground and dragging yourself uphill through wet clay. What 
wouldn’t lawyers, authors, clergymen, and all other brain-workers give for something 
having the power to keep their minds clear and strong? Or body-workers for some- 
thing that would prevent aching, weakness, and fatigue? Do I know what will do it? 
No, I don’t. If I did I could retail the secret for more money than is stowed away in 
the Bank of England, But I do know one thing, and will tell it you in a minute—for 
nothing. First, however, we will talk of Mr. J. B. Goss and the friction he tried so 
long to overcome. Mr. Goss is a large farmer living at Stradsett, near Downham 
Market, Norfolk, and is well known in his district, When the farmers meet on market 
days he often speaks of his experience and how he came out of it. In order to cover 
it all he has to go back fifteen years—to about 1878. At that time he began to feel 
the signs of some disease which he could neither account for nor understand. At 
first he merely realised that he was out of condition. His work became less and less 
a pleasure and more aud more a task. From his business his thoughts turned upon 
himself, and no man can work well in that form. Then he and his victuals began 
to disagree, which is a state of things to make a man ask what can the reason be ? 
He had a well-provided table, of course; yet he often sat down to his meals and 
couldn’t touch a morsel. Mr. Goss knew that this would never do. If a man expects 
to live, he must eat, There are no two ways about that. So he ate more or less— 
although not much—without the stimulus of an appetite ; he forced it down, as you 
may say. But this wouldn’t do either. When the stomach goes on strike it can’t 
be whipped into working before the question at issue is properly settled. Thus it 
ended in his having great pain and tightness at his sides and chest, “I was con- 
stantly belching up a sour fluid,” he says, “ which ran out of my mouth like vinegar. 

I had'a horrible sensation at the stomach for which I was not able to find any relief. 

For nights together I could get no sleep ; and in this general condition J continued for 
jive years, no medicine or medical treatment doing more than to abate some of the 
worst symptoms for the time being. In the early part of 1883 I heard of a medicine 
which was said to do good in cases like mine. Whether it would help me of course I 
had no idea, After so many things have failed, one naturally has no faith in a new 
one. Yet I got a supply and began with it. In ashort time it was plain that I had 
come upon the real remedy at last. My food agreed with me, and soon all pain and 
distress gradually left me. Since then (now ten years ago) I have kept in the best of 
health, If I or any of my family ail anything, a dose of Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup—the medicine that cured me—soon sets us right. We have no need of a doctor. 
(Signed) J. B. Goss, March 24th, 1893.” 

Mr. Goss once said that if Seigel’s Syrup cost 20s. a bottle he would not be 
without it in his house. We can easily believe him, Considering what it did for him 
—and does for others—it would be cheap at any price. Yet, like plenty of things of 
the highest practical value, it costs but little. The reader can imagine under what 
difficulty and friction Mr. Goss must have done what work he did during those five 
years’ suffering with indigestion and dyspepsia, This, then, we know; that life’s 


friction and loss of power comes chiefly from that single disease, and that ease arises 
from the use of Mother Seigel’s great discovery. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Speeches of His Royal Highness at the Annual Gencral Meeting 
on the i8th March, 1893, 

“As your chairman to-day it is my duty to move the first resolution, which is ‘That the 
report now read be adopted, printed and circulated.’ Tue last occasion on which I had the 
satisfaction of presiding at the Annua! General Meeting of the Roya, NatTionau Lire-BoaT 
INSTITUTION was exactly nine years ago, in 1884. Since that time the Institution has made 
more progress and shown a greater activity than in any similar period of its history, as the 
tigures which I am about to quote will prove. 37 new stations have been established, 260 new 
Life-boats have been placed on the coast, 101 old Life-boats improved, and 6,672 lives have been 

wed, for which rewards bave been granted. The total number of Life-boats on the 31st 
December last year was 304, and the total number of lives for which the Institution granted 
rewards between 1824, when it was founded, and the end of 1892, was upwards of 37,000. In 
1883 the receipts of the Institution from all sources, excluding legacies, were 40,2501., and in 
1892 58,654I., or a net increase of nearly 50 per cent.; and this is the more satisfactory as there 
was a great depression in trade and agriculture during tle whole of that period. In 1883 the 
expenditure amounted to 45,817/., and in 1892 to 80,416. But 1 must point out that the 
increased expenditure was mainly due to the additional number of stations which were established, 
to the construction of Life-boats, carriages, boat-louses, and slipways, to the increase in the pay 
of the Life-boat men on rescue and other services, to the competitive trials with Lifc-Loats, a 
special item, and to the increased price of labour and materials (loud cheers). In February 
1889, the Institution promoted a Billin the House of Commons to amend the Act of 1877 for the 
removal of wrecks on the coast of tiie United Kingdom which might prove dangerous to Life-boat 
crews in the performance of their life-saving duties. This was the first Bill that was passcd 
through Parliament in that year, and the first, likewise, to which in 1889 the Qucen, Patron of 
the Institution, affixed her signature (cheers), and I am glad to inform you that many dangerous 
wrecks have since been removed under the provisions of this Act (cheers). It is anticipated 
that, owing to the establishment of coast communication round the United Kingdom now being 
carried out, and a Royal Commission having sent in its first Report coutaining certain 
important recommendations, that a great saving of life will in the future be effected. In 
February 1889, also, the Committee placed on the coast the first steam Life-boat ever built, at a 
cost of 5000/., and since the inspection of it at Cowes by the German Emperor and myself in 
August last, an offer has been made by the firm that constiucted it to build another with various 
improvements for 3250l.,and I understand that this offer isabout to be considercd by the Committee. 
I think you will agree with me that the Committee came to a wise decision when they 
determined in Nov. 1891 that, in order to improve the condition of the Life-boat crews, the pay for 
their services should be increased by one-half during the six winter months (cheers). I am 
informed that this considerate measure has been much appreciated by the men. ‘The difference 
between the expenditure and the receipts from the ordinary sources of income which I have 
mentioned, was met by the appropriation of legacies and capital. But there is no doubt that the 
financial question is one of vital and pressing importance, and will require the earnest con- 
sideration and attention of the Committee as well as every possible help fiom the public. The 
fact that the income from subscriptions, donations, and interest on investments was insufficient 
by 21,8887., to meet the expenditure of last year is a grave matter for reflection, and points at 
once to the desirability of extending the new system, which has been successfully adopted in 
Lancashire, of having ‘ Life-Boat Saturday ’ and ‘ Life-Boat Sunday’ collections in London 
and other parts of England, and especially in large towns, which, I regret to state, have, as a rule, 
hitherto contributed but little to the Institution. While referring to the financial question, let 
me add that I am requested by the Coinmittee to mention that they are specially desirous that it 
should be made known to intending donors that money is greatly needed for the maintenance of 
the existing boats and the service generally (loud cheers).” 


His Royal Highness, in response to a hearty vote of thanks which was tendered to him, said : 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, Before we close, I wish to return my cordial thanks for this resolution. 
It is, I assure you, a source of very sincere satisfaction to me to be able to preside once more 
atthe Annual Meeting of this great and most important Institution (cbeers). Be assured, I 
always have taken, and always shall take the very liveliest interest in its success. I do not con- 
sider that in this world there can be a finer service than this one, in which men are called upon 
at all hours of the day and night to give their services, frequently at imminent risk to their lives, 
to save their fellow creatures from the frightful death of drowning. This is, to my mind, one of 
the noblest and finest services to which a human being can belong (cheers). Such being the case 
and knowing how much money is expended in order to keep this Institution on a proper footing, 
{sincerely hope the words which have fallen from so many able speakers to-day will not be for- 
gotten, and that you will all do your utmost by your voluntary contributions to assist to maintain 
4 Society of such importance. Let me thank you once more for your kind reception and assure 
you of the pleasure it has given me to meet you (loud cheers).” 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations are thankfully received by the Se2retary, CHARLES 
Dispty, Esq., at the Institution, 14 Joun Street. Apei.rat, London, W.C ; by the Baukers of 
the Institution, Messrs. Courrs and Co., 59 Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United 
KingJom ; and by al! the Life-boat Branclics. [p.7.0. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


(Incorporated by Itoyal Charter.) 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1892. 


Lives saved. 

Agenese, brig, of Sandefjord—as- 
sisted to save vessel. 

Alice, ketch, of Milford ..........0. 2 

Alonso, 8.8,, Of Hull ..........00-00+0e 7 

Arbroath fishing boats—remained 
in attendance, 

Arne, three-masted schooner, of 
Soon—assisted to save vessel 
GE cntandssncscssncscscnes baeccceenasss 11 

Augvold, Norwegian brigantine— 
rendered assistance. 

Beaver, steam yacht, of Berwick 
—assisted to save vessel and... 6 

Boldon, 8.8., of Newcastle—as- * 
sisted to save vessel and......... 17 

Breeze, schooner, of Sunderland... 5 

Brighton, steamer, of London— 
rendered assistance. 

Brothers, smick, of Carnarvon... 2 

Broughty Castle, schooner, of 


POCCRTOETY 600060 <coscose: <cose ingiven 3 
Bull Bay sailing boat—saved ves- 
RE] BNE 200... cccrcccccccees eascssessons -3 


Caister fishing boats in distress — 
rendered assistance. 

Canpida, dandy, of Yarmouth — 
remained by vessel. 

Charlotte Stringer, barque, of 
NIIINIIED cndestnccsedsaccacsscneise éoce 20 

Chocolate Girl, brigantine — 
landed pilot. 

Christian, cutter, of Dunmore— 
saved vessel. 

Christiana, smack, of Llangra- 

Cicelia, ketch, of Guernsey—asz- 
sisted to save vessel and........ . 

Cullercoats fishing cobles — re- 
mained afloat. 

Daubreak, ketch, of Peterhead... 4 

Defiance, steam tug, of Greenock 
—remained by vessel. 

Don, ketch, of Great Yarmouth— 
suved vessel and ..........0000. 6 

Pouse, brigantine, of South shields 6 

Due, schooner, of Wickiow ...... 3 

Fider, 6.s., of Bremen—saved 
mails, specie, &c., and .........379 

Emma Sauber, 8.s., of Hamburg 
—rendered assistance. 

Ephrussi, barque, of Brevig—re- 
mained by vessel. 

Eugenie, brig, of Brevig — assisted 
tu save vessel and 

Express, schooner, of Dublin— 
saved vessel and......... 0 ecccccecce & 

Fuir Play, yaw), of Arkiow—re- 
mained by vessel. 

Fairy, schooner, of Sunderland— 
landed crew from a steamer. 

Feliz, brig, of Stettin .............. 1 

Fire Fly, barge, of Londou—as- 
sisted to save vessel and ......... 4 

Francis, schooner, of Fowey—a:- 
sisted tosave vessel and landed 
crew from light ship. 

Gem, smack, ot Dublin ........... - 

Glencairn, ship, of Glasgow—re- 
mained by vessel and landed... 23 

Harriet, schooner, of Bristol— 
remained by vessel. 
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Lives saved, 


Harriet and Robert, lugger, of 
Newhaven—saved boat und ... 

Hiram, trawler, of Lowestoft— 
rendered assistance. 

Holy Island fishing boats—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Idlewild, s.s., of Sunderland— 
assisted to save vessel and ...... 

James and Mary, schooner, of 


TIRE, ccocsecssosnccsees anieinnnnaienen 8 


James Taylor, schooner, of Pres- 
TOM cvccccccccccccccce coe ccccccce sco see 
Jane and Ann, fishing coble, of 
Scarborough—assisted to save 
RINDI sbi ds tcescoees scccnscispeiice 
Janets and Ann, schooner, of 
Chester —rendered assistance. 
Janus, 8.8., of Grangemouth ..... ° 
Jessie, smack, of Plymouth—ren- 
dered assistance. 
John, cutter, of Dungarvan — 
landed an injured man. 
John Nelson, schuoner, of Beau- 
MRSTIS 2cccce cccccscccccccceccees deine 
Jubilee, three-m sted schooner, of 
Harwicu — assisted to save 
vessel and ........ papsnabiaencsendes ° 
J. Y. Short, 8.3., of Sunde 
Lady Louisa, steamer, of Liver- 
pool—rendered assistance. 
Lancet, brig, of Whitby ........ nnke 
Liberator, fishing smack, of Wex- 
ford—rendered assistance. 
Lloyds, 8.8., of London—landed 
crew saved by another steamer. 
Lowestoft fishing luggers —assis- 
ted to save seven boats and ... 
Lythemore, brigantine,of Llanelly 
—remained by vessel. 
Midby Ann, schooner, of London 
Manz Girl, yawl, of Dublin— 
rendered assistance. 
Margar-t and Ann, fishing yawl 
Mary, pilot cutter, of Bristol...... 
Mary ani Ann, coble, of North 
Sunderland—rend, assistance. 
Mary Ann, fishing boat, of South- 
WEN sekesnccesenscesccsnepeasiccnnesssas 
Mary Ann, sloop, of St. Andrew’s 
—rendered assistance. 
Mary Jane, schooner, of Ramsey 
Maryland, 8.s., of London—ren- 
dered assistance. ’ 
Marys, ketch, of Aberystwith ... 
Mazwell, ship, of Liverpool ..... ° 
May Queen, ketch, of Plymouth— 
moored ves<el and landed crew 

Meath, s.s.. of Sunderland ......... 

Minnie, fishing boat, of Port 
Patrick—remained in attend- 
ance. 

Miss Hunt, schooner, of Carnarvon 

” —assisted to save vessel. 

Mogador, 8.8., of London—ren- 
dered assistance, 

Mona’s Isle, steamer, of Douglas 
—remaiued by vessel. 

Montrose fishing boats —- remained 
in attendance. 

Morning Star, coble, of North 
Sunderland—rend. assistance. 
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Lives saved, 
Newbiggin fishing cobles—ie- 
mained in attendance. 
Palm Branch, coble,of Whitby 3 
Paul, brig, of Hennebont—re. 
mained by vessel. 
Peeblesshire, barque, of Glasgow 
—rendered assistance. 
Perle, schooner, of Dunkirk ...... 12 
Pollie, pilot cutter, of Cardiff— 
saved vessel. 
Queen of the Isles, brigantine— 
remained by vessel. 
Raven, schooner, of Bangor—as- 
sisted to save vessel and ......... 3 
Renown, three-masted schooner 
—rendered assistance. 
Renown, smack, of Great Yar- 
mouth—assisted to save vessel 
RING cccccoce evccccncceccccoecocscescecce : 
Rensche, schooner, of Papeuburg 5 
Rion, s.8., of Newcastle—assisted 
to Save vessel ANd.....c.ccceeceeree 25 
Rose, schooner, of Carnarvon ...... 3 
Royal Fern, cutter, of Peel—as- 
sisted to save vessel and......... 3 
Saga, barque, of Flekkefjord..... 
Seagull, ketch, of Beaumaris. 
Sheringham fishing boats .. 
Spray, schooner, of Dublin......... 
Staithes fishing cobles—rendered 
assistance. 
Surf, yawl, of Littlehampton— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 2 
Tally Ho, fishing lugger, Scar- 
borough ......--++ anaoanes eseescece - 4 
Tekla, schooner, of Newcastle— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 7 
Telegraph, barquentine, of Fred- 
erikshald—assisted to save ves- 
Bel ANA....ccrscccosccsccccscccscecccere O 
The Saint, schooner, of Runcorn 5 
Verdandi, s.s., of Gothenburg ... 15 
Vigilant, schooner, of Montrose 4 
Visitor, brigantine, of Glasgow— 
rendered assistance. 
Wanderer, fishing boat, of Ferry- 
den—rendered assistance. 
Wild Rose, coble, of Redcar— 
rendere assistance. 
William, smack, of Carnarvon... 3 
William and Sarah Ann, ketch, 
of Goole—saved vessel and...... 7 
William Parker, brigantine, of 
Ipswich ......... eastesendsaqaacantene, © 


Total lives saved by. Life. gee 
Boats in 1892, in addition to 
BS Vessels ....recceccoccccccceeees 


During the same period the 
Institution granted rewards 
for saving lives by fishing 
and other boats ...eesseeces 220 


Total Number saved in 1892 1056 






Total of Lives saved from 
the establishment of the 
Institution in 1824 to 
81st October, 1893 37,502 


During the year 1892 the Roya Nationa Lire-Boat InstiTuTION expendel £'7'7,1'74 in connection with 
its Life-Buat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland and ia, in Siz: to having contributed 
tw the saving of 1,056 persons from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts. Tbe rewards granted by the Committee in 
recognition of these and other services connected with the Life-Boat cause comprised 14 Silver Medals, 4 Silver 
Second, ‘Ihird and Fourth Service Clasps, 19 Binocular Glasses, 1 Aneroid Barometer, 14 framed Certificates 


of Service, 42 Votes of Thanks inscri 


and to the relatives of men who were lost on service, 
The number of lives saved, either by the Life-Boats of the So-iety, or by special exertions for which it has granted 
rewards, since its formation, is $7,500; for which services 98 Gold Medals and Clasps, 1,108 Silver 


Medals and Clasps, 230 Binocular Glasses, 
1,429 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Veliu 


bed on Vellum and framed, and £8,482, including grants to injured men 


15 Telescopes, 6 Aneroid Barometers, 36 framed Certificates of Service, 
m and framed, and £133,900 have been given as rewards, 


It should be specially noted that the Life-Eoat crews, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels for 
property salvage services, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 
The average expense of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £'700 for tho Life-Boat and her eqnin- 
ment, including Life-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life-Boat, and £350 for the Boat-house 
(average cost). The approximate annual expense of maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 
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By permission of the Proprietors 


6c : 
Two years ago [ used your soap, since when 
I have used no other.” 


—Punch, April 26th, 1884. 





POISON | 
IN TOILET SOAPS! 


Attention is directed to this Paragraph 
from ‘‘ The Times” newspaper :— 


“DANGEROUS SOAPS—At a recent sitting of the 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. Reveitl read a paper on the 
necessity of preventing Chemists and Perfumers from 
selling poisonous or dangerows Soaps. To show the 
danger there ts in allowing their wnchecked sale he 
said, ‘I need but state that arsenic, the acid nitrate 
of mercury, tartar emetic, and potassa caustica, form 
part of their ingredients, whilst they are coloured 
Sreen by the sesquioxide of chromium, or of @ rose 
colour by the bisulphuret of mercury (vermilion) ; 
some contain 30 per cent. of insoluble matter, such 
as lime or plaster, and others contain animal nitro- 
Senous matter, which causes a chronic inflammation 
of the skin.” 


The injury to the skin and complexion resulting from the use 
of these Soaps is seldom attributed to the real cause, so that, 
unfortunately, the mischief proceeds until too often the beauty of 
the complexion is ruined, and even the general health impaired. 


With the fullest confidence the Proprietors of PEARS’ SOAP 
recommend their specialty. They do not claim that it is the 
only pure Soap, but one of the very few offered to the Public. 
It would be easy to become self laudatory in this respect, but 


the annexed analytical report from 


PROFESSOR REDWOOD 


is likely to prove much more convincing. 
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ANALYTICAL REPORT. 


~ Aas? 5 


FROM 


Dr. REDWOOD, pop. Ftc, F.cs, &. 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 


“Being authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any time, 
“and of any dealers, samples of their Soap (thus ensuring such 
“samples being of exactly the same quality as is supplied to the 
“ general public), and to submit same to the strictest chemical analysis, 
“T am enabled to guarantee the invariable purity of this Soap. 


“The proportion of alkalies to fats is absolutciy chemically correct. 
“In a perfect toilet soap neither preponderates (the immense importance 
“of which the public have not yet been ‘educated up’ to realising.) 
“An excess of alkali or an excess of fat being very injurious, 
“and even dangerous to a sensitive skin. 

“It is also free from any admixture of artificial colouring sub- 
“stances, its well-known dark amber tint being entirely due to the 
“natural colour of the materials used in its manufacture. 


“The perfumes introduced are pure, agreeable, and perfectly 
“harmless. 

“No water has been added. Water is quite commonly added in 
“the manufacture of soaps to increase their weight (some containing 
“as much as 80 to 40 per cent.), but PEARS’ SOAP is entirely free 
“from any such admixture, and thus being all soap instead of soap and 
“water, it is remarkably lasting, that is to say, that whilst producing an 
“abundant lather it is not quickly worn away in use, and wears down 
“to the smallest possible piece; there being consequently no waste 
“it is really a remarkably cheap article. 

“My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP now 
“extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fifty years—during 
“which time I have never come across another Toilet Soap which 
“so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection; its purity is such 
“that it may be used with perfect confidence upon the tenderest and 
“most sensitive Skin—even that of a new-born babe.” 


Ci darody lik, ANC, 208 
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RESTORES AND SUSTAINS PHYSICAL, VOCAL, NERVE, AND 
MENTAL POWER. 


Special Report from the “LANCET, »TJ sofa ist, 1898 :- _“The Marza Wine is 
agreeable to the palate and is valuable, not merely asa stimulant. but also as 
a tonic, from the presence of a considerable quantity of Iron, also Coca, 
Phosphorous, and Pepsine. The formula of Marza Wine isa commendable 
one, and thoughtfully planned.” 


MARZA 
WINE. 


The MOST SCIENTIFIC j — Is a sound Port Wine, combined with 
ald PALATABLE IRON and fa@pyavscaih} (808 te enrich the BLOOD; 


COCA, celebrated for its wonderful sus- 


i eeerd | 
¢ A N . , y, taining powers ; 
COCA WINE. Si 6PHOSPHOROUS, the recognised BRAIN 


recuperative ; 


PEPSINE, to assist the DIGESTIVE 


ik FUNCTION ; 
OLD EDAL . Highly approved by Sir Chas. A. 


| Cameron, M.D., D.Ph., &c.; Dr. Has- 
and largely recommended by the Medical sell; Dr. Stevenson Macadam, Ph.D., 
Profession for ANASVIA, NERVOUS, m4 F.R.S.E., &c. ; Dr. Maybury, T.Sc. 
MENTAL and GENERAL DEBILITY, f London; Dr. Dutton; Dr. Dewar ; Dr. 
INSOMNIA, INDIGESTION, NEU- Turner, &c., &c.; The Medical Press 
RALGIA, VOICE FATIGUE, &c. and the General Public. 


PL en at at i a et ed 
MARZA WINE Checks and Prevents Catarrh, Celds, Chills and all Lung Weaknesses. 
INVALUABLE FOR CONVALESCENTS AFTER ILLNESS, SUCH AS PLEURISY, PNEUMONIA, FEVERS, INFLUENZA, &C 
MARZA WINE pulls you together when ‘‘ Below Par,” unstrung, fagged and weary, and 
makes wan, worn features plump and round. 
Price 3/9 per Bottle, 42/0 per dozen, everywhere, or Carriage 

Paid of The MARZA CO. Lta..19 & 21, WILSON St., LONDON, E.C. 

Maha t Md Mast N gt megs gs Age Nes? ins Neel gs 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


AWARDED THE 























REMINGTON STI STANDARD TYPEWRITET 


dodel i Used and endorsed as 
G the best by thirty of the 
leading British Railway - 
Companies after an ex- 
haustive test by their 
principal Engineers. 
UNEQUALLED FOR DURABILITY, 
RANGE OF WORK AND SIMPLICITY. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 100 Gracechurch St. London, F 


MA NCHESTER—84 Cross St,; BIRMINGH A M—23 Martineau St.; LEEDS—8 Cookridge *t. 
NEWCASTLE—10 Neville Street; LIVERPOOL—14e, North John Street. 


Contractors ta 


Ber Majesty's Goberim 


BEST 


Robinsons _ si Fo] 
gare Barley Barley Water 


FOR 
'7'O YEARS’ REPUTATION. i SUMMER DRINK 





sENVALID: 


OOOOO% soveonseaty 


Is admitted by the Profession to 


be the most wonderful remedy 
ever discovered. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S |" cst 
CHLORODYNE, | "issues" 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | 4ct#ylikee charm in Diarrhos, 


hi ly specifi 
~ GENUINE, p~ ale 


Eiffectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Brwerin, Palpitation and Spasms, 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gont, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &, 
CAU TION,.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital importanc 
on the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne,” on the 
overnment Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s, 14d., 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. aE 33 Gt- Russell Street, Bloomsbur” 


Be eetha PROVIDENT 9 ““2" 
ycer. Ne 50, Regent St., W., LIFE 


14, Cornhill, E.C., 


Ver sara 25 OFFICE.) 
QC} peu. Jee EXISTING ASSURANCES .. -. £7,548." 
INVESTED FUNDS... ss 2.784, 


334 . 
PRESERVES the SKIN and COMPLEXION from | ANNUAL INCOME  .. Patb = 
the effects of ‘FROST, COLD WINDS, HARD | CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS al 
WATER, and INFERIOR SOAPS. Kemoves and BONUSES DECLARED . ee . 3,288 
Prevents all REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, “<s 
TRRITATION, &c. Keeps the SKIN SOFT and Settlement of Claims on Proof of Deata. nd 
BLOOMING inall Weathers. Beware of Imitations, Liberal Surrender Values, Intermediate Bon. 
many of which are Poisonous. Be sure to ask tof” Endowment Assurances with Profits. 
“ BEETHAM’S,” the only Genuine. = TES Noe 
Rott’es is. and es Hd. ,ofall Chemists & Ferfumers. Either size Prospectus and Full Information on Application. 


rieig we eer aM |g Mle noe (7, CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secre: 





182, 183 & 184, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., & KINGSTON-ON-THA 








